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THE LUTHERAN 


““Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


INVULNERABLE 
Margaret R. Seebach 


No matter what befalls on earth, 
The sunrise still will have its birth, 
The white clouds roll across the blue, 
The stars burn steadily and true; 
The snow will drift, the raindrops fall, 
And all the mighty winds will call. 


What God has joined together, man 
May tear asunder—if he can! 

But still the ancient earth will stand 
A little ball within God's hand, 

And in her warm and fertile breast 


The seeds of future life will rest. 


And in that hand, despite of dole, 


Securely rests the human soul; 


No storms of hatred, war or pain 
Can pluck it from that hold again, 
Nor pierce the armor he shall wear 


Who dons the panoply of prayer. 
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Dr. Trexler Sails for South America 


Wuen the Santa Lucia sailed from the 
foot of Canal Street, New York City, 
at midnight, July 3, one of the pas- 
sengers was 
the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel G. 
Trexler, pres- 
ident of the 
United Synod 
of New York, 
who is visit- 
ing South 
America as 
president of 
the Board of 
Foreign Mis- 
sions of the 
Wn at ed 
Lutheran 
Ghar ch in America. He will spend two 
months in an air tour of several coun- 
tries, inspecting missions and schools 
connected with the Board. 

The Santa Lucia is due to reach 
Santiago, Chile, July 22, and on July 
25 he will fly over the Andes to Buenos 
Aires, where he will meet the Rev. and 
Mrs. J. M. Armbruster, senior mission- 
aries on the field. The Argentine mis- 
sion is divided into two areas, widely 
separated. One centers in Buenos 
Aires, where Lutherans have a college 
attended by 500 students in the pri- 
mary, commercial, and high school de- 
partments—a successful enterprise, 
practically self-supporting. In this dis- 
trict there are also six Spanish congre- 
gations, all of which Dr. Trexler ex- 
pects to visit. He will also inspect the 
second division of the Argentine work 
in the district called Eldorado in the 


Samuel Trexler, D.D. 


territory of Misiones, bordering on 
Brazil. 
Dr. Trexler’s journey continues on 


August 8 with a flight to Rio de Jan- 
eiro, where he will stay a week. On the 
fifteenth he leaves for Georgetown, 
British Guiana, where he is due to ar- 
rive August 17. He will be met by the 
Rev. Howard R. Kunkle, acting super- 
intendent of the Lutheran Church Mis- 
sion of British Guiana, who has his 
headquarters at Ebenezer Church, New 
Amsterdam, where he directs the activ- 
ities of six other congregations, includ- 
ing one in the capital city of George- 
town. The Rev. Dr. Paul O. Machetzki, 
senior missionary in British Guiana, is 
now on furlough with his wife and 
three children in the United States. 
The British Guiana work is scattered 
from Georgetown to Ituni, a distance of 
180 travel miles, and Dr. Trexler will 
see as much as possible, although travel 
is complicated by the fact that it takes 
three days by train and Berbice River 
boat to reach Ituni. 

August 24 Dr. Trexler will leave 
Georgetown for Trinidad and then will 


go on to Puerto Rico, where further 
missionary investigation will be made. 
The final stage of the air journey will 
be between Puerto Rico and Miami, 
where he will leave the plane for a 
train New York bound. He expects to 
return to the city during the first week 
of September. 

Concerning his trip Dr. Trexler said 
in a New York statement that the out- 
look for Christian work in South 
America was never so hopeful as at 
present. “So far the initiative in South 
America has been taken by the Cath- 
olic Church,” he said, “but Lutherans 
number 350,000, and there is no reason 
why they should not increase, espe- 
cially as they become aware of their 
links with the 4,758,000 Lutherans in 
the United States. My present hurried 
trip is merely the beginning of what 
may become a very considerable de- 
velopment in the future.” 


Ministerium Elects Assistant 
to Dr. G. H. Bechtold 


AN assistant 
(rom HOig (Em cal 
Bechtold, ex- 
ecutive sec- 
retary of the 
Board of In- 
ner Missions 
of the Minis- 
terium of 
Pennsylvania, 
has been 
elected. He 
is the Rev. 
Francis A. 
Shearer. He 
will enter 
upon his new 
work in Philadelphia September first. 

His tenth anniversary as pastor of 
East Mauch Chunk Parish, Pa., was 
observed June 8. St. John’s Church of 
East Mauch Chunk and Christ Church, 
Penn Forest, joined in the celebration. 
An address was given by the Rev. G. 
Elson Ruff. 

Pastor Shearer, who came to Mauch 
Chunk after a pastorate at Trinity 
Church, Clark’s Summit, Pa., has been 
particularly active in general church 
and community affairs. He is president 
of the Wilkes-Barre Conference of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and has 
served as president of the Carbon 
County Lutheran Pastoral Association. 
He is a member of the Board of Inner 
Missions of the Ministerium, and chair- 
man of its Children’s Bureau. He was 
recently elected a trustee of the Good 
Shepherd Home in Allentown. 


The Rev. Francis 
A, Shearer 
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In community and county affairs he 
has served as president of the East 
Mauch Chunk Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, chairman of the Carbon County 
Child Welfare Citizens’ Association, 
and as a member of the State Advisory 
Committee of the same organization, 
as well as on committees connected 
with the county department of Public 
Assistance. He was recently appointed 
official visitor of the Pennsylvania 
Prison Society for Carbon County. 

During Mr. Shearer’s pastorate St. 
John’s Church has reduced its debt 15 
per cent, and has invested $15,000 in 
improvements to the church property. 
Steady advance in all matters pertain- 
ing to spiritual well-being has marked 
the decade in both congregations of 
the parish. 
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Dinner: Not Doom 


Forty years ago, and perhaps yet in sections of the 
country where farms are the prevalent form of industry, 
a dinner bell mounted near the farmhouse kitchen was 
nearly as common as the pump in the well. It was far 
from being of “big Ben” proportions, but at high noon 
and during the long days of the summer months at sup- 
pertime, its sound would summon: workmen and their 
teams from the fields to the farmhouse and barn. The 
signal was a routine one, but it never failed to receive a 
welcome response. Only on very rare occasions was 
the bell rung to announce disaster. 

City folks who never heard the dinner bell and the 
farmers who now ride a tractor where their fathers fol- 
lowed a plow will have some other form of summons to 
gather around a well-filled table. It is not the bell, but 
the arrangement for daily bread and for the recovery 
from toil that this graphic editorial seeks to emphasize. 
We want the day to include the time which is given to 
read the papers, listen to broadcasts and hear the warn- 
ing messages of specialists and persons in authority. We 
do not doubt that the perils pictured by cabinet secre- 
taries, generals, and admirals are justified by their re- 
sponsibility for our future safety, and what they are 
required to see and prepare to’avert is what we expect 
them to pass on to us. But life is more than perils. 

For surely we common folk, who go to the fields and 


correct interpretation on the blessedness of our daily 
bread, our nightly rest, and the good will of our neigh- 
bors and of our own nation. The man “around the cor- 
ner from us, with whom we often ride to work,” began 
telling us a year and more ago, that the world had ar- 
rived at the brink of destruction, that starvation or 
pestilence were stalking the earth, and that the whole 
world was about to be consumed with sulphurous fires, 
It has not happened—yet. On the contrary, the sun has 
come north as usual. Spring arrived—almost too much 
of it in spots, and dinner bells, factory whistles, electric 
signals, or the trusty alarm clocks have sounded not 
doom, but dinner. 

We are becoming a trifle sensitive to the earnest but 
irritating citizen who is everlastingly bemoaning our 
slowness in jumping into war. We have wanted for 
decades never again to hear the call to arms. However, 
when those in positions of responsible authority de- 
clared that democracy is in danger of defeat by an im- 
ported form of autocracy and must be defended, we 
believed them. We the people are backing the govern- 
ment. We take our dose of increased taxes. We assent 
to military service of one sort or another. Fields are 
sown, factories are running, and grim determination to 
give what it takes to defend our nation’s beloved insti- 
tutions is evident. Meantime we continue to listen for 


_ the factories, the mines and stores, need also to put the the dinner bell. 
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yr Ges! in The News 


They Don't Eat Hay 

MrnisTers in the horse and buggy era had even less 
money than ministers today, but they didn’t have to 
mortgage their incomes to support automobiles. 

The problem of the pastor’s car was the subject of 
official comment in a recent 
report of the president of the 
Philadelphia Synod of the 
| Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. This car must be re- 
garded as a necessity in the 
widely scattered parishes of 
today, whether in cities or in 
the country. Perhaps nine- 
tenths of the miles the car 
travels are in the service of the 
parish. 

Upkeep of the car may become a major financial prob- 
lem. “Some congregations recognize this fact so clearly 
that they not only provide for gasoline, oil and neces- 
sary repairs, but once in a while present the pastor with 
a new car,” states the Evangelical and Reformed 
Messenger. 

“Other congregations never give a thought to the fact 
that the pastor has dedicated his car to the service of 
his parishioners, and are ready on any and every occa- 
sion to criticize him because he didn’t use up more gas 
on their behalf.” The Messenger thinks it would not be 
unseemly for the average congregation to see to an 
allowance of about $10 a month for the pastor’s car. 


The White Page 

CiarE BoorHE made her reputation as a brilliant 
writer by dipping her pen in various kinds of acid. She 
has never been noted for sweet sentimentalities. Her 
judgments may be expected to be hard-headed and real- 
istic. Here is what she has to say upon returning last 
month from a trip to China: 

“Let all those who have ever doubted the abundant 
harvest which evangelical and dynamic Christianity can 
garner, look at the leadership of China’s 450,000,000 now. 
Over fifty per cent of China’s leaders, military, economic 
and political, are Christian and are graduates of the 
thirteen Christian colleges in China. 

“The saga of the Christian missionaries in war-torn 
China is one of the most gallant and beautiful stories 
cf the modern world. It is a very white page in the 
black book of the history we have been writing of our 
times. Here in China one finds none of those sordid 
and aging psychopathic Bible pounders. China’s Chris- 
tian missionaries are so often as not scrappy, tough and 
God-fearing young men and women who defend the 
Chinese women and children who flock to their com- 
pounds during a Japanese advance.” 


Onward Christian Soldiers 

CarTHoLics seem to be called on for more than their 
share in the defense of their country, points out the 
Roman Catholic journal America. 

“According to reliable estimates,’ says America, 
“more than 400,000 Catholics have been inducted into 
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the United States Army and Navy.” This is about 
twenty-five per cent of the number of men now in serv- 
ice. Catholics constitute only about sixteen per cent of 
the civilian population of the United States. 

“Ts it that there are more Catholic young men of the 
draft age?” America asks. “Is it that the Catholic young 
men are superior physically, and therefore more apt to 
be drafted? Is it that they are more patriotic and more 
eager to volunteer?” 

Exact figures concerning religious connections of the 
men encamped at Indiantown Gap, Pa., show the follow- 
ing: Catholics, 4,313; Methodists, 1,509; Presbyterians, 
1,002; Lutherans, 850; Baptists, 492; Episcopalians, 345; 
Jews, 332. . 

These figures show Catholics constituting forty-two. 
per cent of the total number of men in the camp. 

“We Catholics might well boast of the loyalty of our 
young men,” says America. “We are not boasting now. 
We are asking why. 

“The non-conformist Protestant churches are against 
American involvement in war. The Catholics in an over- 
whelming majority are against war. But the Episco- 
palians, through their clerical and lay leaders, are all 
out for war. ... But when the fighting begins, the Cath- 
clic and the Methodist and the Presbyterian and the 
Lutheran lads are the ones who will be hitting and 
being hit.” 


\ 


Cross on the Skyline 

In the older cities of America many churches have 
managed to hold revered places in the busiest business 
districts. But Chicago is a city which has grown so 
rapidly that churches did not have a chance to get 
rooted properly before the swirling developments of 
business had swept them out of the Loop area. 

So the Methodists devised a plan in Chicago for main- 
taining the Cross at the center of the city’s life. They 
built a skyscraper, the Chicago Temple, with twenty- 
four floors of offices, bearing its cross at the top of a spire 
600 feet above the street. This building is the home of 
the First Methodist Church of Chicago. 

The original mortgage of $2,500,000 on the property 
valued at $4,600,000 should pay itself off through the 
rent of the offices, according to the reckoning of two 
decades ago. But things haven’t turned out that way. 
A great effort has been necessary during the past month 
to raise $100,000 as part of a refinancing program. ~ 

With this amount on hand, the debt will stand at 
$1,800,000, which experts think can eventually be paid. 
If the building ever gets free of debt, it can be expected 
to put many thousands of dollars annually into mission- 
ary enterprises. 


Nearest to the Chicago Loop of any Lutheran build- 
ing is to be the new headquarters of the Walther League 
of the Missouri Synod. Ground has recently been pur- 
chased at Dearborn Street and Delaware Place. Final 
efforts to round up the cash for the new structure are 
under way. Walther Leagues have a total enrollment 
of 80,000 young people. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Juiius F. SEEBACH 


| Community Water rates are a common “peeve,” 
_ though the average rate for household consumption is 
estimated at eighteen cents per hundred cubic feet, or 
750 gallons. On the other hand, we are complaisant 
about paying very high prices for water in other forms. 
Almost any pantry will contain flour, macaroni, noodles, 
rice, oatmeal, cornmeal, and cereals. Dry as they look 
and feel, they contain from ten to fifteen per cent of 
water. Vegetables are even thirstier. Potatoes are 
seventy-seven per cent water; beets, eighty-seven; tur- 
nips, eighty-nine; asparagus, ninety; celery, lettuce, 
cucumbers, eggplant, broccoli, over ninety-five per cent. 
Turned into cash values, that makes us pay $1 for cab- 
bage water; $1.64 for carrot water; $10 for asparagus 
water; $25 for corn water; $50 to $60 for cucumber or 
broccoli water—that is, for a cubic foot of each. At that 
vate the water in a cold salad of lettuce, onions, peas, 
and string beans would cost us from $400 to $800. So 
says Father Professor J. J. Sullivan, head chemist of 
Holy Cross College. Even at that it is good common 
sense to pay the price; for who likes wilted vegetables, 
_ or who would touch, after one trial, these articles in 
concentrated or dehydrated form? 


Europe’s Conquered peoples, dispossessed not only of 
all military stores but also of privately-owned arms, have 
_ been driven to the use of subtler weapons. Recently they 
have resorted to the ancient device of “wall-scribbling,” 
a puny weapon that has always had formidable possi- 
bilities in desperate and determined hands. R. M. Stead, 
in the Christian Science Monitor, states that the com- 
monest form in use is the letter “V,” easily and quickly 
written, to sustain the hope of eventual victory. The 
symbol, first used in Belgium, spread quickly to France 
te signify their common word “victoire”; then rapidly 
invaded the other conquered countries. In the Scan- 
dinavian countries the initial fortunately fitted their 
words for victory. In Luxembourg the “V” is tilted to 
form a rough “LL.” as a symbol also of their land. The 
Hollanders write “VV” as an additional sign of fealty 
to their Queen Wilhelmina. Where the writing of the 
symbol is too difficult or dangerous, members of this 
“brotherhood of the oppressed” indicate it by holding 
up the first and second finger of either hand. 


Conscientious Objectors, as handled in Britain, pre- 
sent an interesting item of mental food. Up to last Jan- 
uary 53,000 claimed exemption from military service, 
cr less than two per cent of the total number con- 
scripted. Of these 53,000, six per cent received uncon- 
ditional exemption; 37 per cent were distributed to 
various forms of national civilian defense; 30 per cent 
were placed in the non-combative service of the army; 
27 per cent failed to convince the special tribunals set 
up for their benefit that their scruples were sincere. 
The later good conduct of the last-named group seems 
to be attested by a record of-only 37 finding their way 
into the guardhouse because of insubordination, as com- 
pared with 816 so committed during the first World War. 
On the other hand, their rights were scrupulously pro- 


tected. One instance is cited of an officer and six non- 
commissioned officers being court-martialed for beating 
up a stubborn objector. 


General Franco, Spain’s dictator, recently ordered the 
setting up of a “Youth Front.” (Putting up a front seems 
te be the favorite occupation of totalitarianism.) This 
youth movement has been placed under the direction 
of the Syndicato Espanol Universitario, doubtless to 
give the university students something to do. Franco 
specified that the “Front” will have “jurisdiction over 
all-children between six and eighteen,” and dire threats 
are leveled at any attempt to interfere with the youth 
organization. This warning is probably meant for the 
Catholic Youth Movement, though that has never been 
either large or influential; likely because Spain continues 
to be “a nation of supreme individualists.” Perhaps, for 
that very reason, Franco feels the necessity of catching 
them when they are young, to train Spanish youth for 
Spain’s future leadership. So far this Falangist Youth 
Movement has not developed much enthusiasm. Out of 
a population of 25,000,000 about 170,000 boys and 140,000 
girls have been enrolled in this Youth Front, and their 
principal interests seem to be athletic and recreational. 
In this respect the organization repairs the damage done 
when the Boy Scout Movement was banished from 
Spain, as a dangerous foreign and international activity, 
in the most approved totalitarian manner. However, 
Spain would be better off today with the Boy Scouts 
and the larger spirit of its whole program. 


The Number of Americans still in Europe is estimated 
at 51,000. Of these 14,570 are in Italy, 6,145 in Britain 
and 5,100 in Germany. The rest are widely scattered 
among the other nations. Just now home must begin to 
look very attractive. . . . India’s government recently 
(June 6) outlawed a group modeled after the Nazi 
Labor Front, called the Khaksars, because of repeated 
demonstrations of violence. . . . The Episcopalians con- 
tinue to have trouble with their marriage and divorce 
decrees. They hope to solve this problem at their next 
triennial convention in 1943 at St. Louis; but then this 
is the sixth time they have been hopeful. . . . Horse- 
power on the hoof is Australia’s partial solution for the 
impending world “gas” crisis. At home the saving of 
250,000 barrels has been effected by drafting 1,200 horses 
to draw 600 transports, representing a yearly haulage 
of 2,628,000 miles. This, of course, is in home training. 
... Britain is so fond of daylight that it has turned its 
clocks ahead two hours instead of one. . . . Rumania is 
joining the ranks of “governments-in-exile.” The Greek 
Orthodox Church is heading the movement. At least 
one of its clergy is organizing a “Free Rumania” move- 
ment in Canada. Dictator Antonescu’s latest move to 
erect a totalitarian state in Rumania has greatly stim- 
ulated the project. ... Italy has begun to pay for a “dead 
horse” by appropriating 4,000,000,000 lire to the Ministry 
of Italian Africa “for financing war expenditures.” The 
territory involved consists of Ethiopia, Eritrea, and 
Italian Somaliland. 


The Symbol of Tragedy 


Lutherans’ Trek Across the Appalachian Mountains 


Encounters Trails of Noted Indians 


Tue first path to be opened, by which we may trace 
migrations of Lutherans westward through the Appa- 
lachians and deep into the Ohio Valley, was not by way 
of the Cumberland Pass. It lay farther to the north, over 
the very crests of the ridges of the Alleghenies, across 
deep narrow valleys of primeval forests of the land that 
was in time to become West Virginia and be noted for 
its rugged scenery. 

It was an awesome and forbidding trail, where the 
timid lost heart and turned back upon it. The very land 
seemed haunted to the first white men who traveled that 
Way, and never were pioneers stouter of heart than they. 
Neither the Indians nor the buffalo who trampled out 
their trails for them dared that route—white men laid 
out its course, guided by sun and stars and compass, 
hewing it with their axes clear enough for the pack- 
horses and the herd of long-horned cattle they drove 
westward with them. The physical toil needed to con- 
quer the wilderness was such that only the more vig- 
orous were able to make their way. 

For Lutherans, Daniel Boone’s Wilderness Road is the 
trail-that-never-was, and this first Lutheran path across 
the mountains is the trail-that-was-forgotten. This first 
Lutheran trail was older than the Wilderness Road; and, 
like the Wilderness Road, it had at its end a region that 
in the eyes of the pioneers seemed to gleam with all 
the beauties of the Garden God planted eastward in 
Eden. At the end of the Wilderness Road was the Ken- 
tucky Blue Grass and beyond that the Bear Grass. At 
the end of the trail-that-was-forgotten were the Picka- 
way Plains of the Ohio country. And beyond those 
plains, for all the first white men who saw them knew— 
infinitude. 


A Weiser Era Descendant 

This was the land that first lured Lutherans westward, 
and the story of that allurement is long and glamorous— 
its first chapter, tragedy. You must tell first of Tah- 
gah-jute, and to Americans who know of him he stands 
a symbol of sublime tragedy. He is an outstanding vic- 
tim of racial disdain and of the savage pride that took 
three lives for one. 

Who was Tah-gah-jute? You do not go far in the tell- 
ing before you come to Conrad Weiser. And near the 
end, you come to Conrad Weiser’s great-grandson and 
his grave upon the Pickaway Plains. And between the 
beginning and the ending, you see a noble and virile 
form in the shadows of the background, a man of vision, 
of purpose, and of action, and you recognize him easiest 
when you see him portentous in the chancel of his 
church, laying aside a clerical gown and standing before 
his people in the uniform of an officer of the American 
Revolution. The story helps to understand him as he is 
in that scene, and you are no longer sure he lays aside 
his prophetic office as he discards his clerical attire. He 
seems like another Moses now, and for him there is a 
great Pharaoh in London, and a lesser Pharaoh who has 
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fled Williamsburg, and the offense of these Pharaohs is 
that they will not let this prophet’s people go. For them 


there is a Canaan, and they call it the Pickaway Plains. - 
He was Shikellimy’s son, and 


And Tah-gah-jute? 
Shikellimy, a great chieftain of the Iroquois, was Conrad 
Weiser’s trusted friend. Some American historians pro- 
fess seeing Conrad Weiser as a frontier trickster, con- 


stantly duping Indians into land deals and treaties of 
amity, out of which Weiser’s principals got much and 


the Indians slightly above nothing. 


The Son Named Logan ~ 


But, all circumstances duly considered, the toques 


intitans, to whom Weiser was accredited as agent for 
Pennsylvania, certainly fared at his hands as well as 
they deserved, and probably even better than that. 
Shikellimy and Weiser were lifelong friends, and the 
chieftain gave his son Tah-gah-jute an English name, 
with William Penn’s secretary as namesake. Tah-gah- 


jute is best known in the white men’s annals as Logan, 


the friend of white men. 
The friendship of Weiser and Shikellimy was hered- 


a Oe 


itary, so far as Logan was concerned. Days came—the 


alarming days of Braddock’s defeat and of Pontiac’s war 


—after Weiser and Shikellimy were both departed from — 
earth. It was considered clever then, in some Indian 


communities, when a painted warrior would strut with 


t 


one or more white scalps at his belt, and singling out | 


Logan, would utter the blasting sneer: 
of the white man!” It was like telling Logan to go and 
put on squaw’s clothing, since he was not man enough 
te acquire white scalps. 

But Logan could take that, unruffled in ae self-respect 
as a son of the great chieftain Shikellimy, who had 
pledged eternal friendship to the Pennsylvanians. He 
could suffer even more and not become embittered. 
When his people were pushed west of the Susquehanna, 
he went to live in the Kishekoquilas Valley, still the 
friend of the white man. There are records of incidents 
there, in which one may see Logan, a benevolent char- 


acter, cheerfully endeavoring to be a good neighbor to — 


the white settlers who were bent on turning the hunting 
grounds of his people into farming lands. 


A Family Party 

Just why he went on to the Ohio River is not clear. 
Perhaps because the fur business, by which he lived, 
was better there. In any event, in the days when Boston 
was seething with revolt against British rule, he was in 
the region about Wheeling, and he had with him a large 
family—a wife, children, sisters, and other relatives. 
One of his sisters was the wife of John Gibson, an of- 
ficer of the Virginia militia, and a former Indian cap- 
tive. Unwittingly, Logan had moved into a den of the 
serpents of intrigue. 

At Fort Pitt, up the river, a plot was afoot, aimed at 
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driving the Virginians back to grateful loyalty to the 
British crown. All that was needed, the plotters agreed, 
was a roaring border war. That would prove to the 
colonists how much they needed the protection of Great 
Britain. 

The plotters set out to provoke such a war. Some of 
them lured all of Logan’s family, save Logan himself, to 
Baker’s Cabin near Wheeling, and there they mas- 
sacred the credulously trusting Indians in cold blood. 

By the next day, the Ohio River was running from 
Fort Pitt to below Wheeling through a country echoing 
to the drums. Indians, alarmed, were taking measures 
for their safety, and the white settlers were on their 
way to the stockades. It was springtime—twelve months 
before the embattled farmers would stand at the bridge 
of Lexington, and for the moment, a backfire to the 
American Revolution flamed high. : 


_ A Terrible Wrong 


4 


Had King George of Great Britain known of the deed 
his bloody agents had done in behalf of his crown, his 
soul would have groveled in the dust. And in his own 
way, Logan was as great a man as King George. He 
“was a savage man now, true to the savage tradition— 
but he was still the son of a great chieftain. As he saw 


the situation, he alone had been wronged. What had 
taken place was his own affair and not the business of 
all the Indians of the frontier. 

He saw the crisis as one of private feud and not of 
inter-racial conflict on a large scale. He had lost ten 
relatives—all his néar relatives. He was entitled, there- 
fore, by Indian law, to the lives of thirty white people. 
Had such a man as Conrad Weiser been on the ground 
then, empowered to act for the white settlers, he could 
have stayed that retributory tide of blood. For there 
were peaceful ways, according to Indian law, by which 
such feuds might be stilled. 

But such a man did not arise. Logan took up toma- 
hawk and gun, and went eastward into Virginia. When 
he returned, a few weeks later, he had taken thirty 
scalps—no less, no more. He had been decent about it 
—according to his savage standards. He had tortured 
nobody, and his thirty-first victim was a white man he 
treated humanely as a captive. 

But, while he was taking vengeance, the intriguers 
at Fort Pitt worked fast. At Williamsburg, in Virginia, 
the word was that all the tribes on the Ohio were at war. 
Then the royal governor of Virginia, the Earl of Dun- 
more, marshalled his army, and went westward, offer- 
ing battle. 


KEY TO MAP 


Present State Boundary Lines. 
. Maryland-West Virginia. 

. Pennsylvania-West Virginia. 
Pennsylvania-Ohio. 

West Virginia-Ohio. 

West Virginia-Kentucky. 

. Kentucky-Ohio. 
Ohio-Indiana. 

. Ohio-Michigan. 

‘Lines of demarcation between territory open to white settlement 
and territory reserved for Indian occupancy. 

4 and 6. Ohio River, fixed by the Earl of Dunmore’s Peace of the 
Pickaway Plains, 1774. 

9. (Chain of symbols between Ohio River and Lake Erie.) Green- 
ville Treaty Line, fixed by General Anthony Wayne, in the Peace 
of 1795. 

Routes of earliest Lutheran migrations. 

Exploratory: 10 to 15 to 22 to 16. General direction of the march 
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made by Lewis’ division of Dunmore’s, army in 1774. 

For Settlement: 10 to 15 to 22 to 28. Trail of Lutheran migration 
from Virginia toward Miami Valley. (Route of Paul Henkel’s mis- 
sionary journey 1806.) 

11 to 12 to 14. From the Cumberland, Maryland, region via Brad- 
dock’s Road to the vicinity of Laurel Hill, with short cut overland 
to Wheeling. 

14 to 19 to 20 to 21 to 22 to 23. Zane’s Trace, from Wheeling to 
Limestone (renamed Maysville), Kentucky. (No evidence of Lu- 
theran migration beyond 22.) 

13 to 4 to 6 to 27 to 28 to 25. Ohio River flatboat route, Pittsburgh 
to Cincinnati, keel boat or land sledge route up the Miami Valley. 
Localities: 

10. The Greenbriar region of Virginia. 

11. Cumberland, Maryland. 

12. Redstone, now Brownsville, Pa. 

13. Fort Pitt, now Pittsburgh, Pa. 

14. Fort Henry, now Wheeling, W. Va. 

15. Point Pleasant Battlefield, 1774. 

16. Site of the Earl of Dunmore’s coun- 
cil with the Indians in 1774, resulting in 
the Peace of the Pickaway Plains. (Logan 
Elm State Park is located here, on the 
southern reaches of the Pickaway Plains.) 

17. Great Buffalo Swamp, northern 
limit of the Pickaway Plains. 

18. Muhlenberg Township, Pickaway 
County, Ohio. (Grave of Francis Muh- 
lenberg is located about midway between 
16 and 18.) 

19. Zanesville, Ohio. 

20. Somerset, Ohio, place of organiza- 
tion of first Lutheran Synod west of the 
Appalachians. 

21. Lancaster, Ohio. 

22. Chillicothe, last capital of the un- 
divided Northwest Territory, and first 
capital of Ohio. 

23. Limestone, now Maysville, Ky. 

24. Site of Wittenberg College. 

25. “Dutch Fort,” erected by the Knoop 
family immediately after the Peace of 
Greenville. 

26. Site of Fort Greenville, where the 
Peace of Greenville was made in 1795. 

27. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

28. Locality of greatest concentration 
of pioneer Lutheran settlers in Miami 
Valley, immediately south and southwest 
of Dayton, Ohio. 

29. Fallen Timbers Battlefield, 1794. 


Washington 


OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER AND 
RALPH W. LOEW 


THE LUTHERAN 


We went over to the Library of Congress the other 
day and stood in line again with the tourists to see the 
Declaration of Independence. For several years now 
there has been an argument as to where the Declaration 
is to be kept. Two imposing niches await this document 
and the Constitution at the new Archives Building, but 
it seems impossible that Congress will soon pass the 
special act required to move these historic treasures of 
our American democracy. So we stood in line to look 
through the specially-treated amber glass which pro- 
tects the 165-year-old document from fading. Fifty-six 
then-prominent men signed this statement setting forth 
the grievances which the colonies held against the crown. 
With John Hancock presiding, it was adopted by Con- 
gress on the day which is now America’s most famous 
holiday. 

Who are the people that come to see the Declaration 
today? Tourists from everywhere—the Constitution’s 
“We the People. Walt Whitman’s famous “average 
man.” Carl Sandburg’s “The People, Yes.” They are 
the people asked to plow the plains, work longer hours 
in the factories, pull their belts tighter, pay taxes, and 
fight wars. They grumble, complain, and register their 
cpinions. But they know they’d rather be here than 
anywhere else. And in the flurry of patriotism we hope 
they know how much this independence is dependent on 
character, intelligence, and the actual demonstration of 
low free people can worship, work, and speak. One 
Washington clergyman read over again the list of in- 
alienable rights which are stated so boldly, and rightly 
said, “This is the Declaration of Dependence. These 
inalienable rights are from God.” 

By the way, there used to be but three chief items of 
interest to sightseers on the balcony of the Library. 
Two are on the west side, where the Capitol Dome looms 
through the windows—the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution. Across the way is the Gutenberg 
Bible. Now a fourth document has joined the others— 
England’s Magna Charta, here for the duration of the 
war. 


Radio 

A SENATORIAL committee has been holding hearings 
for the past month trying to determine whether a thor- 
ough investigation should be made by Congress of the 
entire radio industry. The hearings have been occa- 
sioned by the recent rulings of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission which offered startling changes in 
rules of regulation of radio and concerning which two 
major chains have protested. While we were listening 
in, an amusing discussion arose to remind us that this 
is America, sure enough. Senator Wheeler and Pres- 
ident Paley of the C. B.S. fell to discussing the profound 
problem of whether the Kentucky Derby was worthy 


of being ranked with the World Series as a great Amer- 
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ican sport. Warned Senator Brooks, “Let’s not bring 


that up on the floor of Senate, or we'll be two weeks 
trying to decide the issue.” 


Liquor 
ALREADY reputed to be one of the “wettest” cities in the 
country, Washington has been having a new discussion 


of the liquor problem. Figures in 1938 revealed that the | 


District of Columbia had-a consumption ratio of four — 


gallons of hard liquor per person and sixteen gallons of 
beer per person. Last year saw an increase in popula- 
tion of 50,000, which accentuates this difficult problem. 
Recently there was one suggestion that no liquor be sold 
within 600 feet of a school or church. The present law 
calls for a 400-foot ban. However, one of the commis- 
sioners of the District took a map and drew circles 
around churches and schools according to the proposed 
new ruling and discovered that it would be impossible 


to establish any new liquor sales agencies within the | 


District. Now wouldn’t that be just too bad? 


The Washington Monument 
Tue Brooklyn Bridge has been sold and resold 
through the years, but it was only the other day that 


we learned of the time the Washington Monument had | 


been stolen. It was back in 1855, when a group of so- 
called patriots, with the cognomen of the “Know-Noth- 
ings,” so disrupted the popular subscriptions being 
raised for the erection of the monument that the private 
society in charge appealed to Congress for an appro- 
priation. This was to have been granted on February 
22, 1855, as a special commemoration of Washington’s 
birthday. The night before members of the crowd of 
super-patriots broke into the office of the society and 
seized the records. They held an election, ousting the 
former owners and voting their own members into 
office. This act of defiance so shocked Congress and 
aroused so much bitterness throughout the country that 
it marked the eventual death knell of the “Know-Noth- 
ings.” The monument stood unfinished until 1885. Tour- 
ists note with interest that the monument “is built up- 
side down,” “breathes,” and “produces its own rain”— 
and was once stolen. 

The time required to build this 555-foot memorial is 
not out of proportion to its height. Its cornerstone was 
laid July 4, 1848, and not until February 21, 1885, was 
the towering shaft dedicated. 

The delays in completing the memorial were due to 
various causes, often political, sometimes financial. 
Congress in 1799, on motion of John Marshall in the 
House of Representatives, resolved to build a marble 
monument. The first expenditure proposed was $100,000. 
The final cost was $1,300,000. 
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‘First Time’ in Union with U.L.C.A. 


Icelandic Synod, Received at Omaha Last Year, 
Catches Step With Sister Churches 


THE fifty-seventh annual convention of the Icelandic 
Synod was held in First Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
June 20-24. The numerical designations give true indi- 
cation of the fact that the Icelandic branch of our 
Church was the first on the ground in western Canada. 
At the time the synod was organized in 1885, the in- 
roads of Lutheran people into this area were still very 
largely a matter of the future. There are three First 
Churches among Lutherans in Winnipeg: First English 
Church (U. L. C. A.), First Norwegian, and the First 
Lutheran referred to above, which is first without any 
qualifications. The centrality of this church in the life 
of the Icelandic Synod is indicated by the fact that this 
was the seventeenth session of this small international 
body to be held in its house of worship. The present 
pastor of First Church, Winnipeg, is the Rev. V. J. 
Eylands, one of the delegates to the Omaha convention. 
He has served the church since 1938. Before him, the 
_ church, organized in 1878, had had only two permanent 
pastorates: that of Dr. Jon Bjarnason, the first president 
of the synod, and the other of Dr. B. B. Jonsson, also 
president for a long period. The present church is a 
roomy and well-equipped structure of brick, which 
_ makes an ideal setting for a synodical convention. 


What Today Requires 

The opening service with Holy Communion was held 
Friday evening, June 20. The liturgist was the pastor 
of the church, assisted by the Rev. E. H. Fafnis, secre- 
tary of synod. The synodical sermon was preached by 
the president, the Rev. K. K, Olafson of Seattle. His 
subject was, “What Is Required of the Church Today?” 
The service was conducted in Icelandic as well as the 
business sessions, although anyone is privileged to speak 
in English if he prefers. The accredited delegates and 
pastors in attendance numbered fifty. It is the one 
Lutheran body—or possibly the only church convention 
on the American continent at least—in which the lay- 
men could always outvote the ministers. Fortunately it 
is never put to the test, for there is no clerical party in 
the affairs of synod—and no segregation of the laity. The 
prevailing individualism of the North seems ingrained 
in both clergy and laity. 


New Adjustments 

Adjustment to its new situation as a constituent synod 
of the U. L. C. A. was a major problem on the agenda. 
In line with this and indicative of changing needs were 
the consideration and approval of an English translation 
and revision of the constitution of the synod. This has, 
up to the present, been found only in Icelandic. 

A special Home Mission Committee was elected to 
conform more closely to the organization of the U. L. 

* A very happy and inspiring event in the twelfth convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in America at Omaha, Nebraska, October 1940, 
was the presence of delegates from the Icelandic Synod and the recep- 
tion of the vigorous group of churches that sent them into the U. L. C. A 


The readers of THe LuTHERAN are honored in having the president of ‘the 
synod, the Rev. K. K. Olafson, report the proceedings of the sessions. Ep. 


By the REV. K. K. OLAFSON 


C. A. This committee consists of 
three pastors: the Rev. V. J. 
Eylands, the Rev. S. Olafsson, 
and the Rev. E. H. Fafnis. 

Arrangements were made to take up, with the next 
financial year of the U. L. C. A. beginning July 1, the 
new financial obligations of the synod over against the 
apportionment of the U. L. C. A. All pastors and 
churches were urged to present faithfully the various 
needs of the Church in order to foster the interest and 
support needed and possible on the basis of voluntary 
Christian giving. The greatest difficulty to overcome is 
the dissemination of information regarding the needs, 
as the publications of the U. L. C. A. still have little or 
no distribution among the people, with the exception of 
the Sunday school aids, the Church Book, and the 
Parish School Hymnal. These have been in use in many 
cf our churches for a long time. 


PRESIDENT 
K. K. OLAFSON 


Dr. Weng’s Discourses Impressed 

The official representative of the U. L. C. A. to the 
convention was the Rev. Armin George Weng, Ph.D., 
D.D., president of the Illinois Synod. A happier choice 
could not have been made. His forthright and pow- 
erful personality, joined with persuasive power and 
grace, made a deep impression. His contributions were 
of the highest quality. He occupied the pulpit in First 
Church Sunday morning, June 22. His powerful ser- 
mon, “Do We Need Religion Today?” was broadcast 
over Station CKY, which reaches the chief areas of the 
constituency of the synod and was listened to, no doubt, 
by thousands of Lutheran and non-Lutheran background 
in western Canada and the United States. He made 
his official presentation to the synod the next day, and 
in the evening he delivered his lecture, ““A Challenge to 
the Church of Today,” to a large audience. A deep im- 
pression was left which, under divine guidance, should 
develop into important results. Organizations are often 
judged by personalities. The impression made by Dr. 
Weng left a favorable view of the U. L. C. A. 

Saturday evening was given over to the youth or- 
ganizations of the synod under the leadership of the 
Rev. E. H. Fafnis. An inspiring program was presented. 
Tuesday evening the senior choir of First Church gave 
a concert, with Mr. Frank Thoralfson as conductor. It 
was of high quality, including original compositions by 
the conductor and three other Icelandic composers. 

The synod supports an Old People’s Home, “Bethel,” 
at Gimli, Manitoba. It is a well-equipped and model in- 
stitution. Its report was most encouraging. The official 
publication of the synod is the Sameiningen, a monthly. 
It has been published for fifty-five years. It holds the 


‘record for longevity among Icelandic religious journals 


in the whole history of the church. 
(Concluded on page 11) 
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Historie Ground 


Canada Synod Entertained by 
Parish of Pioneers in Ontario, 


J. L. Kirchhofer, Pastor 


By W. H. KNAUFF 


PETAWAWA, a little village in the scenic Ottawa Val- 
ley and situated on the Trans-Canada Highway, has now 
come into prominence by the location of one of Canada’s 
largest military camps housing approximately 10,000 
soldiers of all branches. The picturesque Ottawa River 
flows majestically in its bed and is studded with beauti- 
ful islands. The Laurentian Mountains of Quebec are 
on the not-far opposite shore. Two and one-half miles 
inland is St. John’s Lutheran Church, with parish hall, 
parsonage, and cemetery. The group nestled in beau- 
tiful, green-leafed, and fragrant woodland with here and 
there a clearing, where well-kept farms with their hos- 


OFFICERS OF THE CANADA SYNOD 


(Left to right) Secretary C. H. Little, President J. H. Reble, 
Treasurer H. Mosig, Vice-president C. H. Cronmiller 


pitable farm-folk are operating and where the delegates 
were housed. This formed the setting for the seventy- 
ninth annual convention of synod. 

The amiable host, Pastor J. L. Kirchhofer, and his 
consecrated and busy wife made the stay a pleasant, 
comfortable, and profitable one. 

The parish, consisting of St. John’s, Petawawa; St. 
Peter’s, Alice; and Trinity, Chalk River, in its early 
history dates back to pioneer days. In the back yard of 
the parsonage there stands an old buckboard wagon, 
without springs—it never had any—on which Pastor 
Kirchhofer had tacked an inscription: “The beginning 
of the Lutheran Church in Pembroke and surrounding 
section dates back to 1861. In that year the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church sent the Rev. H. H. Gerndt into this 


St. John’s Church, Petawawa, Host to the Canada Synod 


district to look up the scattered Lutherans and to preach 
the Gospel to them. This wagon was the means of trans- 
portation which he used.” And we add: ‘What interest- 
ing reminiscences it might tell could it but talk!” 


War-conscious, Christian Citizenship 

“A citizen is not necessarily a Christian, but a true 
Christian is of necessity a good citizen,” said President 
Reble, D.D., in his synodical sermon based on Luke 17: 


20, 21 in pledging the loyalty of the Lutheran Church of 4 


this country. And embodied in his “President’s Report” 
was the resolution, followed by an earnest, pleading 
prayer: “That this convention invoke God’s guidance 
for our country and all its responsible leadership to the 


end that righteousness and peace may ultimately pre-— 


vail in our own land, in the whole Empire and among all 
the nations of the earth.” And a further resolution: 
“That as ‘God: commandeth all men everywhere to re- 


pent,’ this convention designate a Sunday to be observed 


by all churches of synod as a Day of Humiliation and 
Prayer”’—November 16. 

Our own Lutheran army chaplain is to be appointed 
soon—that is the cheering news reported by synod’s 
representative on the Canadian Lutheran Commission 
for War Services, the Rev. C. R. Cronmiller. He said 
that up to April forty pastors had reported 718 Lutheran 
enlistments of whom 311 are from Ontario and 278 from 
synod, but that enlistments recorded as “Other Denom- 
inations” undoubtedly include many Lutherans. The 
newly appointed Minister of War-time Service, Hon. Mr. 
Thorson, is a Lutheran of Selkirk, Manitoba. 

A patriotic service, “To Honor the Birthday of Our 
Most Gracious Sovereign, King George VI,” was held at 
one of the business sessions. From the specially pre- 
pared and beautifully printed service sheets, the work 
of the Rev. W. A. Mehlenbacher of Hamilton, Ont., the 
convention participated in a most inspiring period of 
worship and devotion enhanced by the stirring address 
cf Pastor Mehlenbacher on “The Ancient Sacrifice.” 


Noted Visitors 

From the Manitoba Synod came Dr. N. Willison, pres- 
ident of Saskatoon Seminary, with his helpful and ready 
advice and guidance. 

The Nova Scotia Synod was represented by the Rev. 
George Innes, a product of our seminary. He spoke 
words of encouragement and sought moral support for 
the daughter synod. 


Ps (Continued on page 23) 
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_ Surveys and Service 


By Goutp Wickey, Executive Secretary 


SuRVEYs and service seemed to be the key words in 
the sessions of the Board of Education, which met in 
_ Washington June 17 and 18. 

Of a membership of twenty-one chick comes from 
twelve synods in ten states and the District of Colum- 
bia, sixteen were present, together with the four sec- 
retaries, the treasurer, Mr. Thomas P. Hickman, and 
Mrs. Merle Cain of Washington, D. C., who represented 
the Women’s Missionary Society. 

The members present were: Miss Flora Prince, 
Springfield, Ohio; Mr. Howard S. Bechtolt, Chicago; 
Prof. O. F. H. Bert, Washington and Jefferson College; 
the Rev. Stanley Billheimer, Palmyra, Pa.; the Rev. 
J. L. Deaton, Baltimore; the Rev. H. R. Gold, Williams- 
port, Pa; Mr. Frederick Henrich, Buffalo; the Rev. 
F. R. Knubel, Rochester, N. Y.; the Rev. J. I. Meck, 
Racine, Wis.; the Rev. C. J. Rockey, Detroit; Dean J. 
Conrad Seegers, Temple University; Dean C. G. Shatzer, 
Wittenberg College; the Rev. W. H. Traub, Omaha; 
President Levering Tyson, Muhlenberg College; and the 
Rev. A. G. Weng, Chicago. 

In addition, the Rev. William E. Eisenberg of Salem, 
Va., who was elected by the Executive Board to mem- 
bership on the Board of Education to fill the unexpired 
term of the Rev. Abdel R. Wentz, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., 
was present and welcomed. It is the procedure of the 
Board of Education to have its members make an af- 


_firmation and sign the Constitution. The affirmation 


morale. 


reads, “I do sincerely approve of the object of the Board 
of Education, ‘and do solemnly promise to endeavor to 
carry into effect the provisions of the Constitution and 
By-laws, and thus promote the great purpose of this 
Board.” 


Standing Committees Work 

The standing committees of the Board of Education 
are working committees. These committees cover the 
fields of the seminaries, the colleges, student work, pro- 
motion, investments, and administration. The Executive 
Committee functions in the field of administration and as 
a budget committee. 

Tuesday, June 17, these committees gave extended 
consideration to phases of the report of staff which had 
been sent them several days in-advance. The agendas 
included also other matters suggested by the members. 

These committees endeavor to integrate the work of 
the Board of Education with the whole program of the 
whole Church and also to see the Board’s responsibility 
in relation to the general situation in the country. 


Education and Defense 

At the first general session the Board had as its dinner 
speaker, Dr. Francis J. Brown, the executive secretary 
of the sub-committee on Military Affairs of the National 
Committee on Education and Defense. He spoke on 
Education and Defense. During the course of his re- 
marks, he indicated that there are four major problems 
which have educational implications: the duplication of 
agencies within and without the government, the selec- 
tive service, training and employment, and national 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Truly Great 


By Mrs. Arthur Graham, Pueblo, Colorado 


You ask about greatness, my fine little lad, 
And wonder if greatness is yours to be had. 
Oh! yes, it is true that it may come to you 
If you claim it as yours because it is due. 


A preacher, his wife, and their laddie aged three, 
Who lived here in town and were neighbors to me. 
Were recently mentioned as worthy of fame 

With nice newsy headlines that honored their name. 


His life to the Master he freely did give, 

His love for the Master for him was to live. 

He called on the sick, the poor, hungry, and lame 
And ministered to them in Jesus’ dear name. 


In dwelling next door for a year, almost two, 

He proved that his faith was both loyal and true. 

In weal or in woe, no matter what time, 

His faith, hope, and love the more brightly did shine. 


His advice and counsel by many were sought. 
He lived every day the truth that he taught. 
Without egotism, not yielding a mite, 

His fight was for honesty, justice, and right. 


Although he was human like you or like me, 
God’s will he was seeking to know, do, and see. 
He was striving to conquer the flesh and its lust 
By looking to Jesus to strengthen his trust. 


When speaking of greatness, my fine little lad, 

Keep striving as he does; through strife greatness is had; 
First for God’s kingdom we must earnestly seek; 

God’s peace dwelleth greatly in gentle and meek. 


[This poem is respectfully dedicated to my friend, advisor, and neigh- 
bor, the Rev. Hugh Dowler.] 


First Time in Union with U. L. C. A. 
(Continued from page 9) 


Ministers Are Needed 

The most critical problem at present in the work of 
the synod is lack of ministers. The prospect is that the 
seminary at Saskatoon will be of great aid, with some 
graduates of non-Icelandic origin helping to fill the gap. 

The officers of the synod were continued in their posi- 
tions as follows: the Rev. K. K. Olafson, president; the 
Rev. E. H. Fafnis, secretary; Mr. S. O. Bjerring, treas- 
urer. The Rev. S. Olafsson was synod chaplain. 

The auxiliary of the synod, the Lutheran Women’s 
League, will hold its annual meeting in a Sunday school 
camp at Gimli, Manitoba, August 6-8. The president of 
this organization is Mrs. S. Olafsson of Selkirk, Mani- 
toba. 

The Young People’s League is headed by Mr. Eggert 
J. Erlendson of Akra, N. D. There are four men’s or- 
ganizations in the churches of the synod, but no general 
organization. 
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Among Ourselves | 


Time to Rise 


WHETHER or not a birdie with a yellow bill hops upon 
your window sill, you have to get up in the morning. 

With so many of our boys in camp, there come echoes 
of the song left over from 1917, “Some day I’m going to 
murder the bugler, Some day they’re going to find him 
dead.” It finds a responsive feeling even in civilian 
hearts. We may not have a bugler, but more than likely 
we do have an alarm clock which we feel inclined to 
hurl out the window. We might not even feel much 
distressed if it hit that birdie with the yellow bill in 
passing. 

But perhaps you are one of those hearty souls who 
don’t mind getting out of bed. Perhaps you are the mem- 
ber of your family who is out of bed promptly every 
morning. Perhaps you are the one who has a word of 
cheer or a word of reproof for the less up-and-coming 
members of the clan. 

If so, you are more than human if you do not occa- 
sionally feel a glow of self-satisfaction. Who could 
blame you for feeling even a bit smug and virtuous? 

Ah, my friend, that is where you deceive yourself and 
likewise think of yourself more highly than you ought 
to think. There is no virtue in being able to bounce out 
of bed, bright and fresh as a daisy. You are not really 
better than the person who rises reluctantly and needs 
his cup of coffee before he is fit to live with. 

No, it is all a matter of sleep curves. 

That does not refer to the sort of mattress you lie 
upon, nor to the position you assume in slumber. But 
the scientists have found, so my newspaper informs me, 
that there are two different groups of sleepers whose 
sleep curves are entirely unlike. The one group drops 
into a heavy slumber immediately. This sleep grows 
gradually lighter until the early hours of the morning 
and continues just below the level of consciousness until 
it is time to awake. Then the sleeper drifts quickly and 
pleasantly to full possession of his senses. He is wide 
awake as soon as his feet hit the floor. 

Those who belong to the second group sleep lightly 
during the first few hours, then drop swiftly into a very 
heavy slumber in the early hours of the morning. Their 
sleep curve takes an even deeper drop just before time 
to rise. They struggle painfully back to consciousness, 
and are not themselves till they have had one or more 
cups of coffee. Without artificial stimulation of that sort, 
it is noon before they are fully efficient. They do their 
best work late at night. 

Sounds reasonable, doesn’t it? Yet I find myself and 
members of my family and friends who belong to both 
groups. Sometimes they exhibit the characteristics of 
one, sometimes of the other. Either the somnologists— 
1 suppose that is what you call scientists who specialize 
in studying habits of sleep—are mixed up, or I am. 

The thing that seems in many cases to determine the 
speed with which people greet a new day is the emo- 
tional drive that hurls them out of bed and on to new 
worlds to conquer. Knowledge of an imperative reason 
for rising seems to keep us sleeping lightly, so that we 
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awaken quickly with all our senses alert. The mother 


with a sick child may make the transition from sleep 


to waking a half dozen times in one night. Each time 
she is wide awake on the instant, ready to do whatever 
is necessary. As the child recovers and the necessity 
for careful nursing lessens, waking grows harder and 
harder. 

The same thing holds good for our habits of rising in 
the morning. The best alarm clock is the knowledge of 
an important and interesting day’s work ahead. And it 
is something every well-adjusted Christian always has. 
Our hearts may be in heaven, but there are many inter- 
esting things to be done here and now. 

So perhaps you are justified in counting the ability 
to rise happily a virtue. And how sinful I shall feel the 
next time I oversleep. 


Classroom Politics 


Tur female of the species may be more deadly than 


the male, but the male is the more wily of the two in — 


the matter of politics. | 
Not long ago I had a chance to observe a vacation 


school class hold an election of officers. The children © 


were of junior age; that is, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades . 
as the public school would classify them. At that age — 


boys and girls show their interest in each other by ex- 
pressing strong dislike for each other. Hence the chief 


issue of the election seemed to be whether a boy or girl | 


should hold the office. 


The girls outnumbered the boys, but they allowed 
personal preferences to obscure the main issue, while — 


the boys drove straight for the goal. For each office, the 
boys nominated only one candidate, while their op- 
ponents put up two or three. When a boy was elected 
president, the girls were dismayed. When the vice-pres- 
idency was lost, too, they were bewildered and were 
convinced that something was unfair about the election. 

The leader decided to give them a hint. “You girls 


are splitting your vote,” she said, “‘so of course the boys © 


are grabbing the honors. Make up your minds to vote 
for one person only and you will swing things your 
way.” 

The masculine block went into conference. When 
they emerged, they nominated a girl for secretary. The 
other party fell neatly into the trap and nominated a 
boy. Having nominated him, they were obliged to vote 
for him, and once more they elected a boy. 

It is said that acquired characteristics cannot be in- 
herited, so I suppose it would not be reasonable to say 
that men show ‘the result of having had the vote for 
generations before their sisters. As I watched that group 
of children, I was conscious that the boys were tackling 
the problem with their heads, the girls with their emo- 
tions. There was no comparison between the two groups 
as to their ability to “play politics.” 

But what a sorry world this would be if it were made 
up entirely of politicians, or even of statesmen. We 
need woman’s highly personal and emotional outlook 
as well as man’s broader, more practical viewpoint. 
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_... Recreation Has Its Problems 


Situations Pastoral and Parental Present Themselves 


My husband was perusing the latest figures on Lu- 
theran World Action when Mr. Benson came up on the 
porch. I looked through the screen door just long 
enough to make sure whether the call was a social or a 
professional one. When I heard the visitor say, “I hate 
to bother you about this, Pastor, but—” I continued my 
progress to the kitchen, where I was trying a hot- 
weather combination of salmon, sliced tomato and a 
hard-cooked egg that looked inviting. 

It seemed to be “jelling” nicely, so I popped it back 
into the refrigerator and returned to the porch. Just as 
I came out, Mr. Benson was calling back over his 
shoulder, “All right, Pastor, whatever you say. I just 
thought I ought to mention it to you.” 

“That was short and sweet,” I remarked, as I settled 
myself with my ever-present R. A. F. blue knitting. 
“What made him depart so quickly?” 

“He just stopped in to tell me the Steinfelter children 
didn’t get any ice cream at the Sunday school picnic 
and the parents are pretty much upset about it. He 
thought perhaps I should go to see them.” 

“And are you going?” 

‘Definitely, no. I reminded myself and him that I 
had had a similar experience in my last parish. Surely 
_ you remember the McLuckie family?” 

“Mercy! I hadn’t thought of them for years. But that 
was what started their interest in the church, wasn’t it?” 

“My first connection with them was when they were 
done out of something at the church picnic, and my last 
was when the boy missed out on a scholarship to one 
of the church colleges. They were very active for a 
while, but it was on a barter basis rather than on a 
basis of real church membership.” 

“So you told Mr. Benson you were not going to see 
the Steinfelters?” Z. 

“I did, indeed. He thought we should have someone, 
preferably the pastor, call on them and assure them that 
the oversight was unintentional, and express the hope 
that they would not withdraw their children from Sun- 
day school, as they talked of doing. He saw my point 
ef view, however, when I refused to do it and advised 
against having anyone else eat humble pie over the in- 
cident. A telephone call from one of their Sunday school 
teachers might be in order, but nothing more.” 

“Some people seem to think that soothing hurt feel- 
ings is one of the major tasks of the church, and it makes 
me tired. The other day some of the women were talk- 
ing about how the church had to cater to everyone. For 
a minute I didn’t know what to say.” 

“T met that attitude, too. There are people who can- 
not seem to see the difference between a Christian love 
for other men and women, and the business slogan, ‘the 
customer is always right.’ ”’ 

“You mean a business corporation has to make a 
living while a congregation offers a living to those it 
contacts?” 

“Not a bad phrase, Mrs. Lathrop! Perhaps I’ll use it 
one of these days. But I must get back to my study.” 
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Just as my thoughts were beginning to flow along 
familiar but far from pleasant channels, Joan arrived. 

“Can’t I please, please, go down to the drug store and 
get an ice cream cone?” she asked. “I won’t ask for one 
after supper, if I get one now. I promise I won’t.” 

I remembered suddenly that we were out of tooth- 
paste, but Joan was gone by that time. Where Mark 
was or when he would be back I didn’t know. He is 
such a dependable youngster that I allow him a good 
deal of freedom. Sometimes I wonder whether it isn’t 
a bit of laziness on my part; but whenever my conscience 
begins to trouble me too much, I remember that Jesus 
was not much older than Mark when He was separated 
from His mother for a whole day before she missed Him. 

I could have started telephoning the homes of Mark’s 
friends, but they were probably off in some of their 
favorite haunts and the other parents would be as 
ignorant as I. It would be easier to walk down to the 
drug store myself. 

As I opened the screen door and walked into the 
pleasant dimness of the store, I was greeted by two 
sounds—the soft whirring of electric fans and a babble 
cf youthful male voices. The crowd around the radio 
game, or whatever that contraption is, was so thick I 
had to ask the pardon of four different young men be- 
fore I could clear a path to the drug counter. They 
smiled at me absently and turned to their game. 

As the druggist came from the prescription room, he 
waved to the boys. “What am I losing?” he called. 

“Not much yet,” called back the son of one of our 
neighbors who is far from wealthy. “But wait till I get 
to playing! Yeah, man, are you going to lose!” 

Seeing those boys frittering away their own and their 
parents’ money at a game which is sheer gambling made 
me so angry I was afraid to say anything for fear of 
saying too much. I gave my order in a tone which 
dripped icicles in the July heat, and left quickly. 

Outside I met Joan and Betty Cooper coming from 
the confectionery store in the next block. 

“There were so many boys in the drug store that 
nobody paid attention to us,” Joan explained. 

I intend to talk to some of the women about the way 
the boys are spending their time. 


Naughty 
Nora’s 
Nonsense 


OnE man thinks vestments 


“popish,” 
And feels inclined to flout 
them. = oak 


Anther gets quite mopish, 
And can’t worship with- 
out them. 
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Ce ‘Slices 


For I say unto you, that except your righteousness 
shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom 


Matthew 5: 20 


of heaven. 


“Religion is the best armor a man can have, but 
it is the worst cloak.” 


* * * 


He hath clothed me with the garments of salvation, 
he hath covered me with the robe of righteousness. 


Isaiah 61: 10 


“When the last trumpet’s voice shall sound, 
O may I then in Him be found, 
. Robed in His righteousness alone, 
Faultless to stand before the throne.”—Edward Mote 


In whom we have our redemption through his blood, 
the forgiveness of our trespasses, according to the 
riches of his grace. Ephesians 1:7 


“Thy life was given for me. 
Thy blood, O Lord, was shed 
That I might ransomed be, 
And quickened from the dead.”—Frances R. Havergal 


Be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and put on 
the new man, which after God is created in righteous- 
ness and true holiness. Ephesians 4: 23, 24 


“The Spirit by His heavenly breath 
Creates new life within, 

He quickens sinners from the death 

Of trespasses and sin.”—Thomas Cotterill 


No longer walk as the Gentiles also walk, in the 
vanity of their mind—who being past feeling gave 
themselves up to lasciviousness, to work all unclean- 
ness with greediness. Ephesians 4: 17, 19 


“Deep in our spirits dwell, 
And make their inmost cell 
Thy temple pure, Thy holy home!”—Benjamin Schmolk 


But unto you that fear my name shall the sun of 
righteousness arise with healing in his wings. 


Malachi 4: 2 


“Fire of the Lord and Light divine, 

Thou glory of the eternal Trine, 

Come, and this gloomy world inflame 

With Jesus’ love, Jehovah’s name.”—Arthur C. Coxe 


He guideth me in the paths of righteousness. 
Psalm 23: 3 


“When temptation’s darts assail us, 
When in devious paths we stray, 
Let Thy goodness never fail us; 
Lead us in Thy perfect way.”—Thomas Hastings 
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Over the armor of “tourists” infiltrating a country in 
advance of invasion, cloaks hide the identity of the 
wearer. The tasseled robe of a religious Pharisee was 
often a cloak hiding a hypocrite. Such cloaks are found 
in every church. The Searcher of hearts looks through 
the camouflage and sees the spiritual “armour” beneath. 
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In a great earthquake, when buildings toppled on 
every hand, a mother rushed to her child and covered it 
with her body. A heavy timber crashed down and 
struck her lifeless, but her child was saved. She covered 
her loved one “with the garments of salvation”; and as 
her dedicated body lay prostrate over the child she 
saved, her own Saviour covered her soul with an invis- 
ible “robe of righteousness.” 


Awakening from troubled sleep on the day of execu- 
tion, a condemned man asked when the executioner 
would arrive and learned in amazement that his father 
lad answered to his name and died in his stead. In~ 
anguish, he rushed to the body of the one who so loved 
him, and wept bitterly. His were tears of contrition, | 
also; and from that hour he was a reborn man, “quick- 
ened from the dead.” 


“The clothes do not make the man.” An appearance 
ef goodness, in citizen or churchman, does not make a — 
Christian. There must be a new birth, through the Holy 
Spirit—a “new man,” “created in righteousness and 
holiness.” Our good resolutions, feelings, and works are’ 
“good” only in part and are not saving offsets to our 
overbalancing sins. Only Christ can save us. 


A sheep falls into a mudhole, but bleats and struggles 
to get out. It may be covered with mud, like a pig; but 
it is still a sheep. A hog gets in a mudhole and remains 
there, grunting contentedly and wallowing in its filth. 
May we as spiritual creatures, when falling into the 
slough of sin, still retain the higher nature, in which 
God’s Spirit continues as in a “temple pure.” 


Without the sunshine, disease germs multiply and 
destroy. With healing power the sun’s rays stream forth 
to meet and overcome these myriad microbes. So the 
healing rays of “the sun of righteousness,” with light 
and life, subtly destroy the bacteria of sin, and “this 
gloomy world inflame with Jesus’ love.” 


In the “Sermon on the Mount,” Jesus leads us step by 
step from the lower levels up along the Gospel way. He 
takes us above Sinai, the high peak of the moral law, and 
then, in the rare light of special revelation, tells us to 
climb still higher. The law commands; but in Christ’s 
spiritual code of love is given the “golden rule” of con- 
duct. By its measurements He builds a new empire of 
Truth‘and Life in the world. (Matthew 5: 48.) 


| 
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What is Right? 


Wuat is right in one country is wrong in another. In 
one nation, a man may have as many wives as he can 
support; in another, a woman may have many husbands; 
in another, a man is allowed but one wife; in still an- 
other, free love is permitted. In India’s robber caste 
stealing is the admitted profession; and Christian con- 
verts are slow to learn that it is wrong to steal. Even 
in Christian lands, opinions differ as to what is right 
and wrong. 

What makes an act right or wrong? Is it custom, built 
up through generations? Customs vary according to 
localities and changing times. Is it civil law? Statutes 
change with each administration and vary in different 
states and communities. Is it religion? Religions have 
different moral codes. The feasts of Baal are far re- 
moved from the festivals of Jehovah; heathen orgies 
from Christian worship and conduct. 

Is there a common code or universal standard as to 
what is ultimately right or wrong? Certainly. The same 


Creator “who made of one flesh all nations” rules in- 


visibly, through universal moral law, all men of what- 
ever race, condition, or time. And He has implanted in 
each individual a moral sense, by which that universal 
code may be interpreted. Either the individual or the 
corporate conscience may be warped and dulled, but it 
is never destroyed. In a jungle wild dance, a Moham- 
medan holy war, a Japanese suicidal sacrifice, or even a 
Russian godless purge there still smolders a semblance 
of that universal conscience which bursts forth from 
time to time into flame as God’s Spirit quickens it. 

The plumb-line of the moral law was let down from 
heaven to Moses, at Mount Sinai. In the Ten Com- 
mandments there given were enunciated general prin- 
ciples for universal guidance. That moral code is the 
basis for all civil law and individual conduct. The rights 
of each individual are therein correlated with the duties 
owed to God and man. The common law written in the 
human heart, the civil law enacted into statutes of gov- 
ernment, and the ethics of groups built up traditionally 
and accepted sectionally, are all bound up, however 
inadequately, with universal moral law. 

Righteousness is that which is right in human rela- 
tions. A righteous man is one who is right-minded and 
right-lived in all the dimensions of his character and 


conduct. He is upright in his religious and moral up- 


reach; downright in his integrity and sincerity, and the 
downreaches of his moral being; outright in his sym- 
pathy and service and the outreach of his helpful con- 


‘duct toward his fellowmen. 


Christ’s Code 


Tur code of Sinai transcends, as does its mountain 
peaks the lesser hills, all other codes, be they that of the 
jungle or the Kremlin, the mosque or pagan temple; but 
the code of the Mount of Beatitudes dims even the 
glories of Mt. Sinai in spiritual contrast. Heaven’s holy 
light illumines this code of Jesus, as the “blessed” (Gr., 
happy) life is portrayed by Him in that wonderful “Ser- 
mon on the Mount.” For long hours His disciples were 
entranced as they listened to His simple elucidation of 


_ the fundamentals of right attitude and conduct, in spir- 
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itual righteousness. The secrets of true happiness are 
revealed in the Beatitudes. Retribution, justice, is the 
method of the old code: “An eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth.” Reformation, by the compelling principles 
of unselfishness and co-operative love, is the method of 
the code of Jesus: “But I say unto you”: Be not angry 
with thy brother, neither contemn nor condemn him. ... 
“Be reconciled to thy brother.” ... “Agree with thine 
adversary.” ... “Resist not him that is evil; but who- 
soever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also.” ... “Love your enemies and pray for them 
that persecute you.” 


Positive Righteousness 


Exceeding righteousness is spoken of by Jesus when 
He said, “Except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees ye cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Holy garbs, long 
prayers, alms-giving, are well in their place; that place 
is not on street corners, for public parade, but “in 
secret,’ humbly before God. Righteousness that ‘“ex- 
ceeds” is of the heart, in transformed character and 
dedicated life. It cannot be attained by human striving 
but obtained only by the grace of God as a free gift 
through Jesus Christ. His righteousness is imputed 
and imported to all who believe in Him. 

Positive righteousness is the only kind that is accept- 
able to God and man. No straddling of the fence on 
moral issues, no tight-rope wobbling toward the goal 
ahead, is becoming a follower of the manly Man. These 
times demand a virile Christianity—a positive faith, 
leadership, and service, with spiritual forcefulness. The 
world cannot be saved and transformed by any other. 
All monsters in human or demoniac form that roam the 
earth, spreading havoc and dismay, can be vanquished 
only by the power of spiritual, force-filled lives. 


Love Wins 


“TrErRE is a story told 

In Eastern tents, when autumn nights grow cold, 

And round the fire the Mongol shepherds sit 

With grave responses listening unto it: 

Once, on the errands of his mercy bent, 

Buddha, the holy and benevolent, 

Met a fell monster, huge and fierce of look, 

Whose awful voice the hills and forest shook. 

‘O son of peace!’ the giant cried, ‘thy fate 

Is sealed at last, and love shall yield to hate.’ 

The unarmed Buddha looking, with no trace 

Of fear or anger, in the monster’s face, 

In pity said, ‘Poor fiend, even thee I love.’ 

Lo! as he spake the sky-tall terror sank 

To hand-breadth size; the huge abhorrence shrank 

Into the form and fashion of a dove; 

And where the thunder of its rage was heard, 

Circling above him sweetly sang the bird: 

‘Hate hath no harm for love,’ so ran the song, 

‘And peace unweaponed conquers every wrong 
—John Greenleaf Whittier 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


Wuen you have a hundredth birthday, you can re- 
ceive a letter from the President of the United States. 
Despite all the usual and unusual cares of state, Mr. 
Roosevelt found time to greet Dr. Thomas F. Dornblaser, 
aged one hundred years, with the following personal 
message: 


My dear Dr. Dornblaser: 

It gives me great pleasure to join your many friends 
in congratulating you on your one hundredth birthday. 

Yours has been a long and useful career dedicated to 
the Master’s service, and the realization of duties faith- 
fully performed should bring you great happiness at 
this time. 

I send you, with my hearty felicitations, best wishes 
for your continued good health. _ 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Franxkiin D. RoosEvELT 


The Rev. Roger G. Imhoff of the Synod of Illinois 
and Carthage College, to whom Tur LuTHERAN’S readers 
are indebted for the Dornblaser news interview, made 
the above letter available for publication and adds, 
“Hundreds of letters, cards, and telegrams came to Dr. 
Dornblaser during his birthday week.” 


DEFEATED SELF-PUNISHMENT 

WHILE in the broad sense it is true that everything 
under the sun has had some sort of previous existence, 
there are experiences and incidents to which the ad- 
jective new is applied with relative correctness. The 
thrill of a new dress to a woman and of.a new suit to a 
man is not less keen because the garment business is 
ene of the earliest forms of commercialism. “Something 
old, something new; something borrowed, and some- 
thing blue,” is still good poetry for newlyweds. 

Our own best experience in the realm of discoveries 
is in books, of which certain ones are never old. This 
was impressed upon us just prior to writing these para- 
graphs; we resumed the reading of a volume that was a 
1940 Christmas present. Among the chapters perused 
is a story which we are loath to believe, but for which 
names and source are given in a most veracious manner. 

We pass it on to our readers because it undertakes 
to relate one man’s desire to endure suffering. In the 
days of the Roman Emperor Nero he would have sought 
martyrdom by conflict with wild beasts in the pagan 
sports of the arena. In the days of the Inquisition he 
would have defied Torquemada to obtain the merit of 
enduring the rack and the torch. His name is given as 
Mr. A. of Wethersfield, Conn. 

After avoiding marriage for a number of years, al- 
though opportunities considered attractive by his asso- 
ciates had been passed by, he astonished the people of 
Wethersfield by deliberately taking to wife a woman 
known for her ill temper and capacity for making trou- 
ble. Mr. A. confided to an intimate friend that “so far 
his course in the world had been disturbed with little 
or no trouble, and, fearing that he might become too 
much attached to the easy things of this life, he thought 
that by experiencing some afflictions he would be 
weaned away from his false notions.” But his matri- 
monial purpose reached the ear of his consort, “who 


forthwith developed into one of the most pleasant and 
dutiful wives in town.” 

We deem the lady’s conduct far more commendable 
than were the marital pranks of that Katharine of whose 
shrewishness and its cure William Shakespeare has writ- 
ten at length. But the spiritual results are not clear to 
us. When a person deliberately decides that some de- 
gree of martyrdom is required for his discipline in 
grace, what happens to his soul if he is not permitted 
to carry out his desire? It is not an impractical ques- 
tion. Early church folk invented forms of suffering 
which were systematized into penances. Those queer 
folk in the pre-Reformation period who were called 
Flagellants because they lashed themselves with whips 
claimed to seek relief from stings of conscience. 

Even today there are claims that suffering must be 
endured to cleanse our culture of its sins and errors. © 
Is wrongdoing atoned for by. applying pains artificially 
produced and sanctimoniously suffered? 


SURPRISINGLY LITTLE. ; 

In the bulletin of the Federal Council of Churches 
from which we have quoted statistics of membership, 
we found a couple of interesting references to the “total 
annual contributions to all religious bodies.” One of © 
them is of the year 1926 and is taken from a book, 
America Looks at Its Churches, which was written by 
the late Dr. C. Luther Fry. The other citation applies 
to 1940 and is a compilation by Herman C. Weber, 
former editor of The Year Book of American Churches. 
Both these statistical experts agree that the Americans 
devote a sum which approximates one per cent of the 
nation’s annual income to religious work in all forms. 
That would mean the expenditure of somewhere be- 
tween 550 and 600 million dollars in 1940. The total 
given to the support of religion in 1941 should on this 
basis exceed 700 million dollars. The national income is 
expected to be in excess of seventy billions. 

People who complain that the Church is extravagant 
in the use of money do not usually have available the 
data relevant to the expenditures of the churches. Quite 
frequently some local example of elaborate equipment 
has come to their notice. In more instances the number 
ofttimes they hear appeals for benevolence is the basis 
of their conclusions: they do not know the amount of 
money that is given. The thought of inefficiency comes 
readily: better organization is an American prescrip- 
tion for poor organization and “too many churches” 
seems to be the evil that requires removal. As a matter 
of fact, divisions are not a main factor in financing re- 
ligion. If it were, small churches would disappear as 
small business enterprises are said to be absorbed into 
chain stores and big corporations. 

Even the extent of the ecclesiastical divisions among 
Americans is represented if the only fact given con- 
sideration is the number of separate groups (250) re- 
ported in the annual religious census. The truth is that 
of the total number of religious bodies more than fifty- 
seven million of the total sixty-four million are in fifty- 
two denominations, and of the remaining seven millions 
more than four and one-half millions are Jews. It is 
furthef significant that seven of the larger Protestant 
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groups have on their membership rolls about eight- 
ninths of the entire evangelical section. A combination 
of Baptists, Methodists, Lutherans, Presbyterians, Epis- 
copalians, Christian-Congregationalists and Disciples 
would have a numerical strength of more than thirty- 
two million souls. Of Roman Catholics the census figure 
is twenty-one million. 

It must be granted, however, that certain kinds of 
influence in the United States are exerted by numbers. 
The periodic elections, local, state, and national, imple- 
ment our system of democracy. The choice of policies 
and of personnel is determined by the majority of votes 
cast at the polls. In theory this expresses the American 
idea of civic equality. In practice that desired result 
may be frustrated. When citizens do not vote, they not 
only fail in their duty, but they make it easy for a 
minority to gain control. That has happened in nu- 
merous instances. 

The doctrine of free worship is not self-defended. In 
parts of Europe, Jews are not allowed to practice their 
faith. In Spain Protestantism is rendered impossible. 
In America a unity of political action can seriously alter 


our cherished and hitherto protected religious liberty. 


But it is largely a Protestant privilege. Catholicism’s 
tenets are not friendly to the type of tolerance under 
which equality of rights is assured to those dissenting 
from its doctrines. Hence the divisions among Prot- 
estants can enable the carefully directed minority of 
the people to obtain privileges to which they are not 
numerically entitled. 

Constant vigilance must be exercised to avoid domina- 
tion by a carefully organized and now well-equipped 
hierarchy on the one hand and the exponents of un- 
limited tolerance on the other. Where the common in- 
terests of evangelical freedom are involved, those who 
are of the Protestant conviction must make defense of 
their liberties their common cause. 


ONE HALF CHURCH MEMBERS 

Asout one half of the population of the United States 
are reported as having church connections, is stated by 
Information Service of the Federal Council of Churches 
in a recent bulletin. For the most part, the estimate is 
based on the parochial reports published by the de- 
nominations for their own members. 

For example, the statistics which the synods of the 


United Lutheran Church in America receive from their 


congregations and forward to the Committee on Sta- 
tistics of the United Lutheran Church are accepted for 
publication in the Year Book of American Churches 
for our group of Lutherans. Other Lutheran synods and 
ether denominations, with some exceptions, publish an- 
nually the data which is needed for the total church 
membership of the nation. Benson Y. Landis, associate 
secretary of the Department of Research and Education 
of the Federal Council of Churches, is the editor of the 
1941 Year Book. 

Available reports add up to a total of 64,501,594 per- 
sons credited to 250 religious bodies having 244,319 con- 
gregations. 52,405,659 are listed as being over thirteen 
years of age. Since the nation’s entire population is 
about 130,000,000 souls, the proportion “who are church 
members” remains capable of great spiritual and cul- 
tural influence. While 250 subdivisions would seem to 
cripple their powers of service beyond repair, fifty-two 
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Not Death But Life 


By Ivy Heilman Harmon, Rural Valley, Pa. 


DEATH comes, we know not how or when, 
It is the common fate of men. 
It comes when life is just begun— 
Or may delay till set of sun. 
When on the ear the summons falls 
And to His child the Master calls 
“Tay down your burden, come and rest,” 
We know His will for us is best. 


That death is not a dreadful thing, 

But rather an awakening 

To a bright morn that is divine, 

Is the belief so firmly mine. 

Here do we reap all that we sow, 

Do lives to full fruition grow, 

Or at the passing of our breath, 

With work unfinished, we meet death? 


This thought alone within the heart 
Tells us this life is a part 

Of a great whole, a life sublime 

That is not touched by laws of time. 
Death then is but an open door, 
Fearful, we cross the threshold o’er, 
And yet we know within that room 
Stands Christ to take away the gloom. 


When life is “hid with Christ in God” 
How glorious is the pathway trod. 
Unto the weary He says, “Come. 
Come unto, Me, I’ll guide you Home.” 
Then death is not the end of life, 

But disappearing from the strife, 

The limitations, weariness— 

To live in endless blessedness. 


“denominations” have 97.4 per cent of the total mem- 
bership. The remaining 2.6 per cent are distributed 
among 198 “smaller bodies.” 


Persons inclined toward pessimism can get encour- 
agement from the fact that while the population of the 
nation increased in the decade 1931-1940 by 7.2 per cent, 
the ratio for church was 7.86 per cent. Protestants have 
an easy “majority” as the following tabulation shows. 
We suggest that their ability to support their principles 
will leave them without excuse if certain threats are 
realized. The figures read: 


Membership 
No. of Local 13 Years 
Churches Inclusive of Age 
Reported Membership and Over 
Roman Catholic Church.......... 18,733 21,284,455 15,252,639 
Old Catholic Churchesg............ 93 25,909 20,803 
Eastern Orthodox Churches 809 735,440 553,356 
Jewish Congregations.............: 3,728 4,641,184 3,341,652 
“Protestant” Bodies over 
LOH ULUIU Ls carat te ea eat tre 199,762 36,103,984 31,722,647 
All Other Bodies........cc.cc00 21,194 1,710,622 1,514,562 
POtals there eso eee eas 244,319 64,501,594 52,405,659 
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Who Says So? 


The Testimony of Three Apostles Affirms the Bible’s Reliable Authority 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 


Gal. 1: 11, 12; I Thess. 2: 13; II Tim. 3: 14-17; II Peter 3: 14-16; Jude 3 
The Sunday School Lesson for July 27 


So many years ago that I have for- 
gotten the source, a writer defined 
walking. “It is,’ he said, “constant 
falling with constant self-recovery.” If 
the statement seems incorrect, recall 
what happens when the foot you ad- 
vance finds nothing on which to step. 
Or note the way in which the body is 
thrown forward—out of balance—and 
checked by the feet to restore equi- 
librium. So “walking by faith” is a 
continuous advance toward what is yet 
unseen with constant checking with the 
teaching of Holy Scripture. 

Even in David’s day, the question, 
“Wherewithal shall a young man 
cleanse his way?” was answered, “By 
taking heed thereto according to Thy 
Word.” Paul affirmed his confidence 
in that same guidebook for the New 
Testament regime when he wrote to 
his young son in the faith, Timothy— 
“All Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness; that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works.” 

Consistently our Lutheran convic- 
tions are in accord with Scripture. The 
one most generally known is in the ex- 
planation of Article Three of the 
Apostles’ Creed—‘““The Holy Ghost has 
called me through the Gospel.” In the 
Augsburg Confession it is said: “For 
through the Word and Sacraments as 
through instruments, the Holy Ghost is 
given, Who worketh faith,” ete. And in 
the Formula of Concord one reads 
almost at the beginning the familiar 
declaration, “The only rule and stand- 
ard according to which all dogmas and 
teachers should be esteemed and 
judged are nothing else than the pro- 
phetic and apostolic Scriptures of the 
Old and of the New Testament”: Sec- 
ond, “Other writings of ancient or mod- 
ern teachers, whatever reputation they 
may have, should not be regarded as of 
equal authority with the Holy Scrip- 
tures but should altogether be subor- 
dinated to them,” etc. 


An Unending Question 

The fact is that men and women have 
always required guidance when they 
have sought certainty about spiritual 
life and hidden ways of the soul’s 
destiny. It is not surprising that at 
least once in every generation of the 
Christian Church the question of the 
Bible’s authority has been raised. The 


responses have varied in adjustments 
of the sources of the queries. Explana- 
tions range from grudging recognition 
of Scripture as dubious Jewish history 
and folklore to a position from which 
it is credited with magical perform- 
ances. Foreknowing that its place in 
human history would provoke many 
and varied appraisals of its value ac- 
counts for the numerous apostolic dec- 
larations indicating its place in Chris- 
tianity. Some of these which Paul, 
Peter, and Titus wrote are scheduled 
as the senior lesson text for July 27. 

It should be noted that every cult 
that exercises spiritual influences upon 
the lives and hopes of men and women 
is called upon to indicate its authority. 
The most widely existent but also the 
most vague and corrupted is a natural 
impulse “to seek after and find God.” 
It is this remnant of an original per- 
ception of a divine Creator that is the 
start for the crude types of nature wor- 
ship often called animism. The mys- 
teries of human origins, the impene- 
trable shadows of death, and the ex- 
periences of disaster make ignorance 
and its offspring superstition the 
sources of idolatrous rites and fear- 
inspired incantations. 


Man-made Theories 


The records of man’s experiences 
during a long series of generations 
which have been subjected to analysis 
and deductions have yielded standards 
of conduct that can be expressed in 
proverbs and folklore. 

Experiments with nature’s products 
and practices have yielded knowledge 
of the vast storehouse of energy on 
which drafts have been made in recent 
decades. The substitutes for a religion 
known as materialism or secularism, 
are derived from research and deduc- 
tions. The authority is science. 

Relative to the need of authority, 
Christianity is not superior to false 
faiths. It directs attention to the source 
of its teachings, accepts the teachings of 
the Old and New Testaments as true 
and reliable, and declares to men and 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
July 21 to 27 


ada fe (Salutation). Romans 1: 1-7, 

Inspired Letters. II Timothy 3: 14-17. 
Inspiring Letters. Il Timothy 1: 3-11. 

. The Lamp in the Dark. II Peter 1: 19-21. 
A Word of Warning. Jude 3, 4. 

See ltd to Steadfastness. II Peter 3: 

-18. c 
Benediction. II Corinthians 13:13, 14. 
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women everywhere that this Bible is 
the means whereby the way of eternal 
salvation can be found and followed. 

In a sense peculiar to Christianity, 
the Bible has no parallel. This distine- 
tion can be discerned by noting that 
divine revelation is made to man con- — 
cerning God’s will for sinful creatures 
of His making. Revelation means that 
from God which man of himself could 
not obtain. This distinctive content of 
Holy Scripture deals directly and pri- 
marily with man’s spiritual destiny. It 
is not attainable by research, nor by 
unaided human experience. 

The process of delivery of truths to 
prophets and apostles is termed inspi- 
ration. Inspiration, while beyond hu- 
man understanding of its nature, can 
be defined as that action of God where- 
by certain chosen servants of Him were 
protected from error in recording rev- 


elation._The Bible is the product of || 


the recordings which are found in its | 
canonical books. 


Revelation Creates Uniqueness 

It is obvious that the authority of 
the Bible; that is, of the Old Testa- 
ment, and of the teachings of Jesus 
which the Holy Spirit “called to the re- 
membrance” of the New Testament 
writers, was accepted without ques- 
tion by the apostles and those who 
were brought into the kingdom of 
Christ by their proclamations of the 
truths that had been revealed. 

But at no time in the history of 
Christianity were “unbelievers” lack- 
ing. Hence the conversion of men and 
women to faith in Jesus Christ as their 
Saviour has always been partial in both 
numbers and thoroughness. But even 
in the days of Paul and Titus, this re- 
vealed word could be definitely iden- 
tified and was separable from other 
forms of wisdom or of guidance. Titus 
called it the faith once delivered to the 
saints. Paul described it as a Gospel 
than which there is no other. John, the 
beloved disciple, also warned against 
changes by additions or omissions. The 
logic of this insistence becomes clear 
when one keeps in mind that revelation 
puts our Bible in a class by itself. 

We Lutherans explain also that the 
Word has the accompanying presence 
of the Holy Spirit Who makes it the 
power of God unto salvation. Here 
again is a distinctive attribute. We 
devote the preaching of the church to 
that which carries revelation and which 
the Holy Spirit makes the means of 
grace. We will not place even tradi- 
tions such as Roman Catholicism spon- 
sors on a parity with our Bible as the 
source of doctrines and practices. On 
the other hand, the integrity of Serip- 
ture (its wholeness) is as definitely 
understood to be the instrument of God 
as is man’s whole body the agency of 
his soul. 


July 16, 1941 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Personal Christian 
Missionary 
Experiences in Africa 


John 6: 40-50 


[The Rev. George Drach, D.D., adminis- 
trative secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, has graciously provided the ma- 
terial for this page. The stories come from 
our own missionaries at work in our own 
mission field in Liberia. No romance can 
compare, in heroism and gallant self-sac- 
rifice, with the story of Christian missions. ] 


Some Suffer Persecution 

A WOMAN missionary writes: “As we 
who work for Christ and His church in 
Liberia see the fear of evil spirits and 
the reverence given to heathen teach- 
ings, we wonder how any of the people 
get courage enough to turn away from 
them. But some of them do, and those 
who are sincere never turn back. There 
is much persecution, too. Their faith 
in Christ costs them something. One 
old Christian said: “If Christ was 
mocked and spitted upon and crucified 
for me, can I not bear a little persecu- 
tion for His sake?” An ordained mis- 
sionary at Zorzor, the most interior 
station, in two months baptized nearly 
one hundred people. 

One of the women missionaries de- 
scribes her visits in the huts of the 
native people. “As one is teaching the 
Bibie,” she writes, “men and women 
come silently into the hut, having laid 


aside their work for awhile, and they 


listen attentively to the lesson. The 
hut-to-hut visits give us a chance to 
meet the women in their native en- 
vironment. After one of my visits a 
woman told me that she had been 
afraid of missionaries, but now she 
would even pay the women mission- 
ary to come into her home.” 

Two great handicaps in work among 
/the native women are the fear of what 
their families will say and do and what 
unbelieving husbands will do. One 
woman, who was very much in earnest 
and wanted to make a public confes- 
sion of her Christian faith one Sunday 
evening, was prevented by her hus- 
band. He placed himself in front of the 
door of their hut to prevent her going 
to church. Sometimes a wife divorces 
her husband in order to become a 
Christian. If the dowry is paid back, 
the woman may do as she likes. Bap- 
tism is the step that breaks the last ties 
of their heathen lives. After baptism 
_ the heathen put Christians in a class 


apart, and that is good for them be- 
cause it helps the Christians to stay 
away from the influence of their former 
lives in heathenism. 

Sometimes a whole town asks for 
Christian teaching. 


Devil Bush Society 

Joseph Kakula had very little “book 
learning.” But he did a fine piece of 
pioneer work in a section which lies in 
the bondage of witchcraft. He brought 
fourteen young men out of the mem- 
bership of the bush society of heathen- 
ism into the church, the society of 
Christ: Each of these fourteen young 
men then voluntarily brought another 
young man to attend the class prepar- 
ing for baptism. Then this whole group 
built a prayer house large enough to 
hold the crowds that came to #hear 
Joseph Kakula preach. On the night in 
which the original fourteen were to be 
baptized, the witch doctor, who was the 
head of the Devil Society of the bush, 
came to the Christian service, and in 
the presence of the missionary threat- 
ened each of the fourteen young men 
with death. They trusted Christ so 
much that they were baptized. 


First Ordained Pastor 


Native workers, teachers, and evan- 
gelists have always been employed in 
our Liberia mission, but not until No- 
vember 19, 1939, was the first pastor 
ordained. His name is John Clinton. 
After his ordination he served the con- 
gregation in the Day Memorial Church 
on the girls’ school side of the St. Paul 
River at Muhlenberg station. On the 
same day another man, Byron Z. 
Traub, was licensed to preach and ad- 
minister the holy sacraments. The fol- 
lowing words form a part of Pastor 
Clinton’s statement at the time of his 
ordination: “Now for twenty years I 
have served Christ, my Saviour, in 
Liberia. I expect to remain in His serv- 
ice the rest of my life. I may say in 
the words of the hymn: ‘I am happy 
in the service of the King. I am happy, 
oh, so happy! I have peace and joy 
that nothing else can bring in the serv- 
ice of my King.’” 


Snakes and Leopards 

When missionaries travel on foot over 
bush paths in the interior of Liberia, 
as they must, they have many unusual 
experiences. There are no railroads, 
no paved roads, only trodden, narrow 
paths through the jungles. When the 
missionary first went to the new sta- 
tion at Bellefani, he called people to- 


gether in an open shed, where welcome 
exercises were held. Suddenly the pro- 
gram was stopped because a snake was 
found in the shed. The teacher killed 
it and the program was resumed. Then 
when the missionary walked home 
alone, he almost stepped on another 
snake in the path. The next day, when 
he started to visit some near-by vil- 
lages, two snakes had to be killed on 
the road. Moreover, the people warned 
the missionary that leopards were very 
bold in that vicinity. The paramount 
chief presented a goat as a gift to the 
missionary. Later the missionary 
learned that this goat had been used 
as live bait in a trap to catch leopards. 


The White Missionary Doctor 


Besides doing evangelistic work in 
preaching the gospel and educational 
work in mission schools, missionary 
doctors work in Liberia to heal sick 
bodies as well as to save souls from 
heathenism. One of the missionary 
doctors works at Zorzor, far in the in- 
terior. Some of his patients are Man- 
dingoes, dressed in long flowing robes 
and voluminous pants. Mandingoes are 
traders who wander all over the coun- 
try trading skins of wild animals for 
palm nuts, which are then sold for 
making palm oil used in soap. One of 
the Mandingoes who was cured by the 
missionary doctor at Zorzor, non- 
chalantly announced that he was 
headed for the Gold Coast, a journey of 
three months’ walking. 

Other patients belong to the Kpelle 
tribe. One day the missionary doctor 
was called upon to treat one hundred 
and twenty Kpelles in his hospital. 
They had been brought to him in a 
body by the paramount chief of a near- 
by village. This doctor reported 4,478 
dispensary patients in 1939. 

Liberia is a tropical country, six de- 
grees above the equator, where the 
fierce rays of the sun make the weather 
hotter all the time than the heat of 
summer in most of the United States. 
But another sun is shining, too; an- 
other kind of light is piercing the dark 
minds and hearts of the heathen 
negroes of interior Liberia. The mis- 
sionaries of our United Lutheran 
Church, twenty-five of them now, men 
and women—preachers, teachers, doc- 
tors—are bringing to Liberia the good 
news of Him Who has said: “I am the 
Light of the world.” 


* * * * 
To Leavers: Topic date, July 27. 


Next topic: “Is It Always Wrong to 
Cheat or Lie?” 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THE BIBLE SPEAKS TO OUR 
GENERATION 


By Frank Glenn Lankard. Oxford 
University Press, New York. Pages 
201. Price, $2.00. 


The author expresses the hope that 
this volume “will have some part in 
leading to a greater appreciation of the 
Seriptures as a resource for personal 
living.” It gives information about the 
nature and origin of the Bible and then 
points out resources which the Bible 
offers to meet the personal and social 
needs in our day. Intended to give en- 
couragement and guidance for reading 
the Bible, to each chapter is added 
suggested readings and topics for dis- 
cussion and materials for further study. 

However, there is lacking a clear-cut 
presentation of the fact that the Bible 
speaks of redemption, of Jesus Christ, 
Son of God and Son of Man, as the 
Redeemer of the world, according to 
the plan and purpose of God. There is 
rather the suggestion that the Bible 
speaks of a “philosophy of life,” gives 
directions for living according to the 
purpose of God—all worthwhile values, 
but not the heart of the Bible’s mes- 
sage. 

A volume with much of real value is 
weakened in its presentation of “The 
Bible Speaks to Our Generation” by 
the failure to present Jesus Christ as 
the Divine-human Redeemer but rather 
as an example to be followed in life 
and conduct; by the emphasis on find- 
ing a philosophy of life that will lead 
to doing the will of God, rather than 
upon a living faith in a living Re- 
deemer that will result in men doing 
His will. Joun B. Moose. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE REAL 
JESUS 


A Century of Historical Study. By 
Chester Charlton McCown, Professor 
of New Testament Literature in the 
Pacific School of Religion. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1940. 
Pages 338. Price, $2.50. 


This book virtually comprises a 
course in the development of New 
Testament criticism as it pertains to 
the life of Jesus. It is far from being 
a popular treatise; rather, it is a care- 
ful survey of progress during this 
period. The pre-suppositions are those 
of the more radical schools of criticism. 
The century covered by the study be- 
gins with the appearance of Strauss’ 
“Life of Jesus” in 1935-6, and continues 
to the appearance within the last few 
years of recent studies of Jesus’ life 
and work. Professor McCown has done 


a comprehensive piece of work. He 
passes in review Strauss’ misguided 
contentions; the unfortunate influences 
of Hegelianism; the work of F. C. 
Baur; the approach of historical crit- 
icism; interest in Palestinian life and 
customs; the Synoptic problem; the 
problem of the Fourth Gospel; and 
form criticism. 

This leads up to Part Five—“The 
Search for an Historical Interpreta- 
tion.” In this part Professor McCown 
treats of the “liberal” lives of Jesus; 
the attempt to understand Jesus’ self- 
consciousness; the eschatological move- 
ment; and the effort to understand the 
social viewpoint and significance of 
Jesus. The author’s own feeling is that 
by careful textual study—and only so 
—we can reproduce the historical Jesus 
sufficiently to learn His message for 
present-day living. 

The last part of the book is interest- 
ing for its thoroughgoing survey of re- 
cent books about Jesus. The reviewer 
found himself wishing that the author 
had condensed the first part of the vol- 
ume in order to expand the last. 

The book is recommended only to 
those students of the life of Jesus who 
are familiar with the problems and 
dangers of Biblical criticism. 

TuHEeoporE K. Finck. 


FORGIVENESS 


By Paul Lehmann, professor, Elm- 
hurst College. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Price, $2.00. 


The decisive issue in Christian 
thought is presented with a clarity, 
pungency, profundity and Biblical em- 
phasis that mortally wounds the dying 
idol of Liberalism’s creation. A Sam- 


_ som among the Philistines of Human- 


ism. The clearest and sanest presenta- 
tion of the “Barthian School” to come 
to my desk. 

The illusion that man forgives him- 
self is shattered. The polarity of the 
enlightenment wherein “man is writ 
large” and man and God face each 
other as companions, each contributing 
something essential to forgiveness, is 
mercilessly exposed. Sin and grace are 
once more put to the fore. The first 
act in forgiveness is God’s coming— 
enabling man to accept and to respond 
in faith. “Man knows himself in so far 
as he lives in reality . . . whether as 
sinner or as sinner forgiven, in no other 
way than by a meditation of the grace 


Books reviewed on this page may be 
obtained from the United. Lutheran 
Publication House, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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of God.” When God comes He con- 
fronts man—and a decision is de- 
manded. This is the “crisis” theology 
of Barth and the Bible, which should 
be welcomed by every Lutheran. The 
Reformation principle—“that man will 
be justified for the sake of Christ by 
faith alone” is here made fundamental. 
A great book that should be in every 
minister’s library. Witi1am ECKERT. 


PUERTO RICO IN PICTURES AND 
POETRY 


An Anthology of Beauty on Amer- 
ica’s Isle of Enchantment. By Cynthia 
Pearl Maus. The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 
Caldwell, Idaho. Pages 191. Price, 
$2.50. 


If pictures and poetry show you the 


heart of a people, then after studying | , 


this delightful book you will feel very 
close to those who have lived on the 
beautiful island of Puerto Rico and 
have loved and been inspired by it. 
Many of the poems reveal a deeply 
religious tone. All are worth reading. 
The book itself is very attractive, 
having good reading type and contain- 
ing a fine, full-page photographic illus- 
tration for almost every poem. 
RutH Lovett MiInnicu. 


LIFE’S OTHER DOOR 


By Mary Clark Brockman. Associa- 
tion Press, New York. Paper. bound. 
Pages 45. Price, 50 cents. 


The writer of this pamphlet for more 
than twenty-five years was in China 
with her missionary husband, Fletcher 
S. Brockman, whose book, I Discovered 
the Orient (Harpers, 1935), is still 
widely read. It is natural that she 
should refer frequently to her experi- 
ences in the Orient, as witness this 
sentence: “It is a great adventure to 
go to China; it is a greater adventure 
to go to Heaven.” 

In this pamphlet Mrs. Brockman 
gives her own experiences with death, 
and in each case she shows how death 
is but the open door to higher heavenly 
life. “To me,” she says, “death is noth- 
ing but the passing from life here to 
life there. We come into this world and 
live for awhile; then we go into the 
next place of living. Death stands be- 
tween but does not interrupt the flow 
of life. Life is continuous, and we not 
only begin life here, but we begin 
eternal life here and not, as many peo- 
ple think, after death.” That is truly 
said. Indeed, this small pamphlet is a 
message filled with assurance of faith 
and hope. “Life’s Other Door” removes 
the fear of death and gives entrance to 
everlasting Life. Joun W. Hortne. 
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Music Authority 


Our organists and choir leaders have 
many problems for which they crave 
light and guidance. Not every pastor 
can give this to his own congregational 
musical leaders. The pastor himself, in 
many cases, knows little or nothing 
about these technical musical ques- 
tions. He also wishes for help. To 
meet such a need for the serious- 
minded musical leaders of our church, 
a magazine was established in 1939 un- 
der the leadership of Pastor Clarence 
B. Lund of Elkhorn, Wis. 

Anyone acquainted with the costs of 
printing and mailing knows that such 
a small magazine is largely a labor of 
love for those who produce it. No sal- 
aries are possible. No writer receives 
any pay. Yet in a most important field 
of church music it fills a distinct need. 

At a recent meeting in Philadelphia, 
Pa., of the Music Committee of the 
U. L. C. A., the value of this magazine 
was recognized. The members of the 
committee gladly gave their endorse- 
ment of Sursum Corda and asked to 
have it passed on to our pastors and 
musical staff workers in the congrega- 
tions, by means of the pages of THE 
LutTHeran. It will more than repay 
every congregation to subscribe for a 
copy for the choir leaders. The cost is 
$1 for four copies per year. It will not 
only pay to subscribe, it will be even 
more valuable to keep a file of copies 
of this fine Lutheran magazine of wor- 
ship and of music. It is unique. It is 
trustworthy. Address, Sursum Corda, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 

GerorcE J. MULLER, Sec. 


SURVEYS AND SERVICE 
(Continued from page 11) 


The big problem, he thought, is to 
carry on the selective service with the 
least possible disruption of the life of 
the nation. The new registrants of J uly 
1 will be geared into the existing pool; 
perhaps one out of every ten men will 
be a new registrant. 

The most serious problem, Dr. Brown 
believes, is not a lack of training, but 
the danger of a false sense of security 
on the part of those who are trained 
and the lack of perspective between 
immediate and delayed employment. 
The threat to the American college is 
not selective service, but rather the 
threat of unemployment. For the first 
time in a decade trained and untrained 
men can get jobs. Only a few years 
ago the best trained men were walk- 
ing the streets. We must keep young 
people thinking in terms of “What will 
I be doing ten years from now?’ 

The abnormal conditions tend to de- 


velop a sense of insecurity. The Church 
is facing one of its most serious prob- 
lems of how to create a sense of spir- 
itual values in a world of such rapid 
change. Fundamental values, both edu- 
cational and cultural, must be pre- 
served if democracy is to live. 

Three fundamental things are neces- 
sary: to develop a sense of the values 
of that which we are defending; to keep 
a sense of perspective; and to guard 
against being swept into the mael- 
strom of materialism. 


Surveys 

The Executive Board recommended 
and the Board approved a self-survey 
of all of the work of the Board to be 
conducted under the direction of a spe- 
cial committee and the staff. As mem- 
bers of this special committee, Pres- 
ident Gold appointed Dean J. C. 
Seegers, Dean C. G. Shatzer, Prof. 
Raymond J. Seeger, President Lev- 
ering Tyson, and the Rev. J. L. Deaton. 

This survey will consider the most 
effective form of organization and ad- 
ministrative procedure, the personnel 
of the Board and of the staff, the ef- 
fectiveness of the literature published 
by the Board, the efficiency of the sec- 
retaries in their service to students, 
pastors for students, colleges, and sem- 
inaries. It is hoped that the results of 
the survey will be instructive to the 
Board as to the future development of 
its work. 

The Committee on Seminaries re- 
ported that it had already received re- 
plies from most of the seminaries on 
the survey which it is conducting. This 
survey includes with regard to each in- 
stitution: history, control, individuality, 
enrollments, graduates, standards of 
admission, standards for graduation, 
curriculum, faculty, library, equipment, 
finances, administration, records, stu- 
dent life, extension service, and careers 
of graduates. 

In addition, the seminary survey will 


‘include a study of each professor who 


fills out a questionnaire covering edu- 
cation, experience, honorary degrees, 
publications, studies, membership in 
learned societies, aids in teaching, 
teaching load, and teaching methods. 


Service 

The Board called upon its staff and 
members to use every endeavor to es- 
tablish close, constructive, and har- 
monious relationships with educational 
associations, to work with and within 
them, to develop among them confi- 
dence in our institutions, to discover 
weaknesses imputed in our institutions, 
and to ascertain means of improving 
the institutions. 

Two student fellows were appointed 
in the persons of William Ward of 
Muhlenberg College to serve at 
Syracuse University and Mahlon Hel- 
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lerich, also of Muhlenberg College, to 
serve in New York City. 

An agreement was entered into with 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
whereby a full-time pastor for stu- 
dents will be placed at Pennsylvania 
State College. Each party to the agree- 
ment will contribute one half of the 
salary and expenses. The Board of 
Education issues the call after nom- 
ination has been received from a 
directing council for student work at 
Pennsylvania State College and ap- 
proval has been given by the execu- 
tive committee of the synod. 

By request of the Committee on 
Christian Education of the Synod of 
Virginia, the secretaries, giving pri- 
mary consideration to the problems of 
student work, are authorized by the 
Board to co-operate in all ways neces- 
sary for the promotion of that work in 
Virginia. 

For many years the Board has wished 
to adopt a plan for graduate scholar- 
ships for the training of teachers and 
scholars. While the finances of the 
Board did not allow the development 
of such a plan and does not now allow 
it, nevertheless, the Board authorized 
the adoption of a plan, the details of 
which will be approved at the next 
meeting in January 1942. The Board 
ought to have an endowment of 
$100,000 for this purpose. 


From the Treasurer 

The treasurer reported that the total 
amount impounded in the former 
Franklin National Bank, namely, 
$4,118.67, has now been repaid, and 
that the Board of Education will re- 
ceive two per cent interest covering 
the period of impounding. 

The Board approved grants to sem- 
inaries in the amount of $20,200; to col- 
leges, $32,350; to student centers, 
$17,596; and authorized a budget of 
general items in the amount of $30,375. 
These general items include the service 
of secretaries and of publications given 
to the seminaries, colleges, and student 
centers. 

The Board appreciates the excellent 
co-operation received from THE Lu- 
THERAN, Lutheran Woman’s Work, Lu- 
theran Men, Luther League Review, 
and other publications during the 
month of special promotion of the cause 
of Christian higher education. It is en- 
couraging to note that the number of 
pastors requesting the Board’s bulletins 
and folders has reached the new high 
of 1,549. Informed people are respon- 
sive to the work of the Church. Pas- 
tors are grasping opportunities to keep 
their people more fully informed. 

The Board of Education asks the 
prayers and a larger interest of the 
Church in the cause of Christian higher 
education. 
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Lowman Home's Birthday 


30th Annual Celebration Marks Past 
Favors and Future Services 


Tue thirtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Lowman Home for the 
Aged and Helpless was observed with 
appropriate services at the Home, 
White Rock, S. C., Friday, June 27. In 
spite of very unfavorable weather, a 
large gathering of friends was present 
from various synods and sections of the 
South. Highlights for the day were 
the most excellent address by Mr. Carl 
M. Distler of Baltimore, Md., president 
of the Board of Social Missions of the 
U. L. C. A.; the announcement by the 
Rev. John L. Yost, D.D., of Atlanta, 
Ga., president of the Georgia-Alabama 
Synod, that the Home would soon re- 
ceive a contribution of at least $850 to 
be applied on the remaining debt of 
$2,500 on the Lowman Home; and the 
fine greetings from the various synods 
which own and control the institution. 

The program for the day was in 
charge of the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek of 
Columbia, president of the Board of 
Directors for the Home. The morning 
session began with the devotions by the 
Rev. Paul M. Counts, chaplain for the 
Lowman Home. The address of Mr. 
Distler followed. Said the speaker in 
part: “Today, as you celebrate thirty 
years of Christian service rendered by 
this institution, we remember such 
names as Mrs. Lowman, who gave her 
property, valued at some $10,000, to 
found it; the name of Dr. W. H. 
Greever, who led the work for many 
years; the Cline family, who gave so 
generously to erect two new dormi- 
tories; and the names of others who 
have contributed and served in this 
work of mercy. 

“It takes the true Christian to carry 
on the work of Christ, to do the works 
of mercy fully in accord with the will 
of God. You recall Christ said, ‘Be- 
lieve me for the work’s sake.’ He also 
promised, ‘The works which I do, ye 
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shall do, and greater works shall ye 
do.’ Our faith must undergird all we 
undertake for Him. The command here 
is upon those who believe in Christ. 
Wherever there is a Christian, there is 
power to save and serve. Here faith 
and prayer have been exercised, and 
for these power has been released to 
heal, save, and bless suffering hu- 
manity. Such work calls for sacrifice. 
Go forward then to greater things.” 


A Work of Christian Mercy 


The afternoon program began at 2.30 
o’clock, following a picnic lunch served 
at the Home. The opening prayer was 
offered by the Rev. T. F. Suber, Co- 
lumbia, superintendent of the South 
Carolina Synod. The first greetings ex- 
tended were by the Rev. Dr. Yost, who 
praised the work of the Home, and then 
announced the gift to come from his 
congregation in Atlanta. Greetings 
were brought by the Rev. E. Z. Pence, 
D.D., of Little Mountain, S. C., pres- 
ident of the South Carolina Synod. He 
urged that the Church go ahead with 
new determination for greater service 
through this institution, and said, “We 
should all count it a privilege to share 
for such a work of Christian mercy.” 
The Rev. Lewis Koon of New Market, 
Va., a member of the board of the 
Home, brought greetings from the Vir- 
ginia Synod. The Rev. E. R. Trexler 


of China Grove, N. C., member of the, 


board, brought greetings from his 
synod. He said, “Jesus began His great- 
est work at the age of thirty years. 
Might we not think of these thirty 
years as bringing the Lowman Home 
to the place where it will now render 
its greatest service?” 

Others presented to the group were: 
P. C. Price of Columbia, vice-president 
of the Lowman Home Board, and a 
member since the instffution was 


founded; S. A. Mauney of Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C., member of the board for 


many years; the Rev. L. E. Black- 
welder of Mooresville, N. C., recently 
elected to the board; and the Rev. J. J. 
Long, D.D., pastor of Bethel Church, — 
White Rock. ay 

Greetings by letter and telegrams — 
were read from Dr. H. B. Schaeffer of 
Jackson, Miss., president of the Missis- 
sippi Synod; Dr. J. J. Scherer of Rich- 
mond, president of the Virginia Synod; 
the Rev. N. D. Yount of Hollywood, 
Fla., president of the Florida Synod; 
and from Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, who had served as president 
of the Lowman Home Board for some 
twenty years. Mrs. H. A. Jackson, 
superintendent, welcomed those at- 
tending the services at the Home. J. 
Earle Cromer, farm manager, was in- 
troduced. 


Special music was an enjoyable fea- 


ture of the program. 

A special meeting of the Board of 
Directors was held during the day to 
pass a resolution making possible the 
acceptance of the sum of $1,000 from 
the estate of the late F. B. Efird of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., as a part of the 
permanent endowment fund for the 
Home. When received, this will bring 
the endowment total to $5,100. 


The Home Family 


The Lowman Home was founded in 
1911 when Mrs. Malissa Lowman gave 
her property, valued at about $10,000, 
to the Church for this purpose. The 
property of the institution now has a 
valuation above $130,000. It is owned 
and operated by the following synods 
in the South: Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, 
Florida, and Mississippi. The Home 
gives care to the following types: the 
aged, the crippled, the weak-minded, 
and the epileptic. Its care is not lim- 
ited to Lutherans. The present ca- 
pacity is seventy persons. 

During the past nine years the in- 
debtedness of the institution has been 
reduced from an amount of more than 
$34,000 to the present debt of only 
$2,500. Visitors are always welcome. 
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HISTORIC GROUND 
(Continued from page 10) 


Last, but not least, there was that 
consecrated and spiritual layman, Mr. 
W. H. Stackel of Rochester, N. Y., the 
official representative of the Executive 
Board of the U. L. C. A. His earnest 
message of appeal, of enlightenment, 
and information was one of the inspir- 
ing highlights of the convention. He 
spoke of problems brought about by 
the war, especially in the case of 
refugees, and made reference to the 
unusual action of the Norwegian gov- 
ernment-in-exile in appropriating 
$250,000 for the support of Norwegian 
Lutheran mission stations. He spoke 
of the matter that concerns the min- 
istry itself; then of the social service 
as embodied in the various boards; and 
lastly of the spiritual life of the Church, 
evangelism. All this coming from so 
consecrated a layman as Mr. Stackel 
made a deep and, we feel, lasting im- 
‘pression upon the delegates. 


Some Figures 

The sixty-seven parishes, comprising 
104 congregations, are served by sixty- 
six pastors, to which must be added five 
professors, two foreign missionaries, 
twelve retired ministers, and one at the 
present time having secular employ- 
ment—a total of eighty-six clergymen. 

Two congregations were added to the 

roll: St. Peter’s, Kitchener, the Rev. 
A. W. Lotz pastor; and St. Luke’s 
(newest and most rapidly growing mis- 
sion) of Kitchener, the Rev. Homer 
Berner pastor. 

Three pastors were received into 
synod: the Rev. J. F. Koski, serving 
the Finnish congregation at Copper 
Cliff, N. Ontario; the Rev. A. Saarisuu, 
the Finnish congregation at Sault Ste. 
Marie, N. Ontario; and the Rev. A. 
Schweitzer, assistant pastor of St. 
John’s, Waterloo; while Candidate 
Arnold L. Conrad is to be ordained in 
his home synod (Nova Scotia) and will 
serve the New Dundee-Mannheim 
Parish. 

The Canada Synod has a confirmed 
membership of 22,823, an increase of 
1,431, and a communing membership 
of 17,581, an increase of 886. Seventy- 

seven per cent of the confirmed mem- 
bers communed, a decrease of one and 
_ one-eighth per cent. 

In congregational expenses the aver- 
age per confirmed member is $9.17%4, 
in apportioned benevolence $1.05, and 
for total giving $10.99 per confirmed 
member, a decrease of 8% per cent. 
Contributions to the regular apportion- 
ment showed a slight increase, while 
early returns for 1941 show further in- 
creases. Six congregations have paid 
their apportionment in full; three of 
these are mission congregations. A res- 
olution was passed that each congre- 


gation of synod regard the synodical 
budget as a serious objective and en- 
deavor to raise the full apportionment. 


Education 

A familiar objective is Waterloo Col- 
lege and Seminary. Dr. F. B. Clausen, 
president, has just completed ten years 
of hard and faithful service. The cap- 
ital indebtedness has been reduced to 
$29,000. Six years ago it was $72,000. 
Synod approved efforts to increase the 
Endowment Fund by $5,000 annually 
by soliciting annual pledges of $5 or 
more. The Board has added a “Clin- 
ical Year” for second-year seminary 
students. 

Parish education was stressed vig- 
orously in a report and by special ad- 
dresses at a public service. There are 
twenty-six Children of the Church 
groups; two new organizations; the en- 
rollment has increased more than 132, 
while twenty more leaders have been 
reported. A teachers’ institute has 
been carried out in Waterloo for the 
district with a registration of 175 and 
conducted over a period of six weeks. 
Parish Education Month under the 
theme, “Increase and Improve,” has 
been urged. Youth organizations re- 
ceived special attention. 


Mission Work 

There are seven missionaries in the 
English division, four in the German- 
English, two in the Hungarian-Slovak 
group, and seven in the Finnish, with 
satisfactory progress noted. 

“Social Missions” in its various 
phases received very vigorous empha- 
sis. Institutional work is being con- 
ducted. Institutes on evangelism were 
carried out in two centers and a preach- 
ing mission in Kitchener-Waterloo. 
The Rev. Albert W. Lotz, Kitchener, 
gave a series of lectures on evangelism 
at Waterloo Seminary. It was resolved 
“that pastors put forth a genuine ef- 
fort to train lay members for the great- 


est work of the Church, the winning of 


the unsaved for Christ.” 

A memorial service gave expression 
of synod’s sorrow in the passing of one 
pastor’s widow, Mrs. Emma Bracke- 
bush; three retired pastors, the’ Rev. 
C. C. J. Maass, the Rev. J. Schmidt, 
Jacob Maurer, D.D., and one active 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. C. D. Klaehn. 


The Buckboard Wagon Used by Pastor 
Gerndt in Contacting Scattered Luther- 
ans in the Early Days 


PREPARE 


for Parish Education Month — 
September — by ordering now 
your supply of the attractive new 


leaflets for broadcast distribution. 


New Leaflets 


BILL AND WILLIAM 


Bl 
thst ad z 


To show how 
personal partici- 
pation in the 
activities of the 
church strength- 
ens and deepens 
the Christian 
faith and life of 
the individual. 


Wham || 
ee od 


WEEK ENDS AND WEAK 
ENDS 


To emphasize the proper use of the 
Lord’s day. 


SAVING A LIFE 


To point out the value of the indi- 
vidual so as to inspire the congregation 
and its leaders to seek every unreached 
boy and girl, young person and adult. 


STICK TO YOUR PROMISE 


To remind parents of their promises 
at the time of the baptism of their child. 


Price—45c a hundred. 
GF RGU 


NEW RECOGNITION CARD 


An attractive card to keep before each 
teacher, leader or church worker the 
nature of his obligation and source of 
empowerment. To be presented at in- 
stallations or when a position is ac- 
cepted in an organization. 


25c a dozen; $1.75 a hundred. 


Samples on Request 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago Columbia 
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ee Tidings 


LUTHERAN SERVICE CENTER OPENS IN SAN ANTONIO 
Summer Activities in Texas Congregations 


Amip banks of flowers and a large 
crowd of friends and members of the 
Lutheran congregations of San Antonio 
and a goodly number of military per- 
sonnel, the new Lutheran Service Cen- 
ter of San Antonio was solemnly ded- 
icated Sunday afternoon, June 22. The 
Rev. John A. Scherzer, pastor of Grace 
Church (A. L. C.), chairman of the 
Program Committee, opened the ded- 
icatory program with a few explana- 
tory remarks. A cornet solo, “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” touched off the 
patriotic atomsphere of the occasion. 
Chaplain John F. Gaernter (Missouri 
Synod) led the assembly in a dedica- 
tory prayer. County Judge Charles 
Anderson brought greetings and con- 
gratulations from the Bexar County 
government and complimented the 
good people of the Lutheran churches 
who made the Center possible. 

Major General Richard Donovan, 
commander of the Eighth Corps Area, 
spoke on the need of the church to fill 
in a natural gap in the recreational life 
of the soldiers. He described the work 
of the morale section of the army and 
of the chaplains, but he added that the 
home life and the atmosphere of Chris- 
tianity, which are being fostered 
through the chaplains, are greatly 
aided by the work of recreational cen- 
ters in near-by communities. In the 
name of the army and the War De- 
partment, he thanked the Lutheran 
churches for making this Center pos- 
sible. 


San Antonio Leads 


Colonel W. B. Tuttle, head of the 
local committee for the U. S. O., de- 
clared that the San Antonio area was 
ahead of other areas in providing rec- 
reational facilities for the soldiers. Mr. 
W. B. Halbig, local attorney, who is 
president of the Board of Directors of 
the Lutheran Service Center, spoke on 
the background of the local board and 
its problems, and of the happy feeling 
in the hearts of the board members 
over the final opening of the Center. 
He introduced the Service pastors, the 
Rev. A. H. Hoyer, pastor of Mount Cal- 
vary Church, Missouri Synod, San 
Antonio, who set forth the aims and 
the purposes of the Service pastor of 
the Center; and the Rev. Marcus C. 
Rieke (A. L. C.) of Genesee, Idaho, 
appointed by the National Lutheran 
Council, Service Men’s Division, who 
invited the military personnel to make 
this Center their home. City Commis- 
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sioner Henry Hein brought greetings 
from the city and from the mayor, who 
was unable to be present because of 
illness in the family. Commissioner 
Hein is an active member of St. John’s 
Church (A. L. C.), San Antonio. 
Private Jimmy Bell, Company F, 
Ninth Infantry, spoke on behalf of the 
soldiers. The program closed with a 
salute to the flag, after which the build- 
ing was opened for inspection and re- 
freshments were served on the second 
floor. Chaplains Harold E. Berger: of 
Fort Sam Houston, and Luther Miller, 
the Corps Area chaplain, were present. 


Well Equipped and Located 


The Center consists of a three-story 
building, a basement, and a mezzanine 
floor. The street floor contains a 
lounging room and reading room, a 
radio, new, well-appointed, and com- 
fortable furniture. It also contains a 
service counter behind which are the 
offices of the hostess and Service pas- 
tor. Above the Service counter, as one 
enters the building, there is a large 


Lutheran Service Center, 


507 East Travis St., San Antonio 


United States flag, and on either side 
of the counter stand two smaller flags, 
the United States flag and the Chris- 
tian flag. On the mezzanine floor are 
located the general offices of the Cen- 
ter and a reading room and library. On 
the spacious second floor is found a 
lounging room at one end, and ar- 
ranged over the entire floor are a ping- 
pong table, tables for checkers and 
dominoes, a pool table, a shuffle board 
court, and other games. If some tired 
soldier wishes to use his remaining 
energy, there are also provided a set 
of boxing gloves and a punching bag. 
The third floor will be used for plays 
and social gatherings when large groups 
will gather for entertainment and a 
bowling game. The building is located 
on 507 East Travis Street in the heart 
of downtown San Antonio, one-half 
block from the post offige, one-half 
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block from two bus line terminals and 
a few steps from Broadway, one of the 
main thoroughfares of the city. 

We urge. all- pastors, parents, rel- 
atives, and friends of men in military 
service to write to the Lutheran Ser- 
vice Center about the location of the 


Lutheran boys in camp, and also to 


write the boys in service, regardless of 
denomination, and tell them of the lo- 
cation of the Lutheran Service Center. 
Besides the San Antonio area, which 
includes Randolph, Kelly, Duncan, 
Brooks, Dodd Fields, Camp Bullis, 


¥ 
¢ 


Fort Sam Houston, Camp Normoyle, — 


United States Arsenal, it is expected 
that the Center will occasionally serve 
boys from other camps such as the one 
at Cuero and Victoria, Texas, and also 
the large, new naval base in Corpus 
Christi, Texas. Send us the names of 
your boys! 
“THE CHURCH DOES CARE!” 


Service Center Auxiliary 

A Lutheran Service Center Auxiliary 
is now being organized by the Lutheran 
women of San Antonio. The organiza- 
tion is composed of presidents or rep- 
resentatives from each congregational 
Ladies’ Aid or similar group. This 


group furnished the refreshments for — 


the opening on June 22. It is also pro- 
viding the draperies for the reception 
room. The women also will aid the 
Service pastors in entertaining the sol- 
diers. The first of these events took 
place July 11, an all-Lutheran event 
and social evening. 


Changes in Pastorates 

Change, constant change. Our pas- 
tors are on the move. The Rev. Donald 
E. Elder of Redeemer Church, Hous- 
ton, left for a mission post in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


The Rev. Erich Petersen, pastor at | 


St. Andrew’s Church, Weesatche, left 
early in May for Gary, Ind. What is so 
attractive about Indiana? Must be 
something, because a number of us are 
planning to visit Wawasee in August 
for the missionary school! 


The Rev. J. C. A. Pfenninger has 
taken up the work in the George West- 
Ray Point-Pawnee Parish and is living 
in George West, the largest of the three 
communities with the smallest congre- 
gation. We hope that George West will 
grow more rapidly now that a pastor 
has made his residence there. 

To the deep, deep South in the magic 
valley in the bustling city of Harlingen, 
the Rev. J. A. Sanders of Mississippi 
has taken up the work in Grace 
Church, and increased interest and 
growth are already indicated. 


Redeemer, Houston, has called the 
Rev. Louis H. de Freese. He began his 
work in Houston about July 1. 
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The Rev. M. Luther Sievert, son of 
the Rev. E. A. Sievert, Jersey City, 
N. J., who was formerly pastor at Trin- 
ity Church, Victoria, and established 
the work in Inez twenty-five years 
ago, has been called to take charge of 
the Inez-Tivoli congregation. He be- 
gan his pastorate after his ordination 
June 22. 


In the Texas Synod reports on the 
Soldiers’ Welfare Appeal up to the 
middle of May amounted to about $570. 
A number of congregations met their 
quota in full and a number of congre- 
gations are still working on the Appeal. 


Holy Cross, Yoakum, the Rev. Paul 
Bechter pastor, is happy over the pay- 
ment in full of the parish house, bought 
three years ago. 


Sponsor of Men in Service 


On Pentecost, Grace Church, Hous- 
ton, the Rev. N. H. Kern pastor, re- 
joiced in the Spirit with fifty new mem- 
bers. This congregation finds itself suf- 
fering severe growing pains since its 
auditorium permits only about 120 per- 
sons standing and sitting room. Hopes 
are being entertained to build a new 
church in a better location very soon. 
Pastor Kern has been appointed spon- 
sor of Men in Service. All congrega- 
tions of the synod are urged to send 


~ the names of boys in military and 


naval service coming from their con- 
gregations to him. 


The Rev. F. W. Kern of Austin has 
been appointed chairman of the Parish 
Education Committee of the synod. 


At a recent meeting of the Mission 
Committee of the Texas Synod the Rev. 
J. M. Schedler of Victoria was elected 
chairman, and the Rev. N. H. Kern of 
Grace Church, Houston, secretary. 


As we write, a number of vacation 
Bible schools are under way with their 
usual enthusiasm and vacation spirit. 
In some congregations in which the 
vacation school is not~ functioning, 
extra stress has been laid on the Chil- 
dren of the Church program through- 
out the summer. A special course is 
being taught at the Lutheran Workers’ 
Institute at Texas Lutheran College at 
Seguin, Texas, beginning July 21. Mrs. 
W. H. Stabs of La Porte, Texas, a mem- 
ber of Grace Church, Houston, is the 
teacher. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of 
St. Mark’s, Cuero, and Trinity, Vic- 
toria, met recently in a joint devotional 
and social meeting in the Cuero Park. 
The Rev. A. A. Hahn of Cuero has been 
appointed as sponsor of women of the 
synod. 


The State Luther League Executive 
Committee met recently in Austin to 


complete plans for the coming conven- 
tion of the youth of the synod to be 
held in Austin July 26 and 27. The 
Rev. F. E. Eilers of Swiss Alp has been 
appointed sponsor of youth. 


The graduation of three Texas Synod 
youth occurred Sunday, June 1, from 
Texas Lutheran College at Seguin, 
Texas. They were Olga Bechter, Ruth 
Eberhardt, and Walter Lentz. Philip 
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Wahlberg of Houston, a freshman, won 
a scholarship because of his excellent 
work in college. It is interesting to 
note that the three graduates are chil- 
dren of pastors! Miss Bechter is the 
daughter of the president of synod. 
Miss Eberhardt, daughter of the late 
Pastor Eberhardt of Cuero and pres- 
ident of synod. Walter Lentz expects 
to continue his work in Midland Col- 
lege next year. 
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New in Philadelphia 


Successor to Dr. H. F. Baughman Installed at 
Trinity, Germantown, Philadelphia 


Tue Rev. Frank H. Clutz, formerly 
pastor of the Church of the Reforma- 
tion, St. Paul, Minn., was installed as 
pastor of Trinity 
Church, Ger- 
mantown, Phila- 
delphia, June 29, 
at the 11 o’clock 
service. 


The Rev. 
Frank H. Clutz 


The previous pastor of Trinity, Dr. 
H. F. Baughman, who recently resigned 
to accept a chair in Gettysburg Sem- 
inary, had been designated by the pres- 
ident of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod as his representative to install 


_ Pastor Clutz. Dr. Baughman delivered 


the charge to the congregation. The 
charge to the pastor was delivered by 
Dr. C. C. Rasmussen, also of Gettys- 
burg Seminary, formerly pastor of Lu- 
ther Place Church, Washington, D. C., 
whose assistant Pastor Clutz was prior 
to his St. Paul pastorate. 

Pastor Clutz was graduated in 1928 
from Gettysburg College where he was 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa and Phi 
Gamma Delta. In 1931 he received his 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity from 
Gettysburg Seminary. He had assisted 
in the Bible department of the college 
during 1929 and 1930. 

Immediately after his graduation he 
became assistant to Dr. Rasmussen at 
Luther Place Church, Washington, 
D. C., and in September 1932 was called 
to the pastorate of Reformation Church, 
St. Paul, whose pulpit he occupied un- 
til he resigned to accept the call to 
Trinity Church, Germantown. 

During his pastorate of eight and 
one half years in St. Paul the confirmed 
membership of Reformation Church 


grew from 740 to 1,100; and because of 
his great interest in young people his 
work among them assumed outstanding 
proportions, both within the synod and 
in interdenominational circles. 

As a member of the Northwest 
Synod’s committees on social missions 
and on students in non-Lutheran 
schools, he had a leading part in the 
work among Lutheran students in the 
University of Minnesota and especially 
at Hamline and Macalester Colleges in 
St. Paul. He was one of the organizers 
of the Lutheran student foundation of 
the twin cities, a leader in the Minne- 
sota Lutheran Lake Camp, and has 
been chosen chaplain of the Inter- 
national Luther League Convention 
which was held in Kitchener- Waterloo, 
Canada, July 3-7. 

Trinity Church, Germantown, was 
begun in 1836. It was the seventh con- 
gregation in the Quaker City of the 
Lutheran faith. Between the year of 
its founding and 1851 its pastors were 
the Rev. William Nace Scholl, Samuel 
DeVin Finckel, William Franklin 
Eyster. To succeed the last, the Rev. 
Luther E. Albert, D.D., was called in 
1851 and continued as the active pastor 
for fifty-three years. From 1904 until 
1908 he was pastor emeritus. The years 
1904 to 1925 constitute the pastorate of 
Dr. Luther DeYoe. Dr. DeYoe’s suc- 
cessor was the Rev. Harry F. Baugh- 
man, whose resignation to become a 
member of the faculty of the The- 
ological Seminary at Gettysburg created 
a vacancy which Pastor Clutz has been 
called to fill. 


DR. HORN HOME FROM 
JAPAN 


Epwarp T. Horn, D.D., for thirty 
years a member of our missionary force 
in Japan, arrived in the United States 
July 8. Dr. Horn’s family came home 
in March and are living in Mauch 
Chunk, Pa. 
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Toledo blades 


OHIO NONAGENARIAN VISITED 
Important Questions of the Day Discussed 


The Lutheran Men’s League of 
Toledo met for its eighth annual ban- 
quet at the Secor Hotel Wednesday 
evening, May 28. Five hundred men 
were assembled to dine and hear the 
Rev. Paul H. Roth, D.D., president of 
Northwestern Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, speak on “Lutheran Men 
and the Church.” This organization is 
formed to promote unity through fel- 
lowship. There were men present from 
the American, United, and Missouri 
groups. The membership now is over 
one thousand men. 


The Lutheran Woman’s League 
held its quarterly meeting Friday, June 
20, in Hope Church, Toledo. This or- 
ganization is more than twenty years 
old and has been an aid to the cause 
of Lutheranism in Toledo and vicinity. 
It was originally organized to aid the 
Robinwood Hospital and was enlarged 
to aid every cause of the Lutheran 
Church in the area of Toledo. Its mem- 
bership has been as high as two thou- 
sand, but this number has not been 
reached since the ravages of the de- 
pression. The three large projects of 
the League are Robinwood Hospital, 
the Orphans’ and Old Folks’ Home on 
Seaman Street, and the Williston Home 
of Mercy. 


Wedding Bells 

rang for the Rev. L. H. Valbracht 
Wednesday, June 18, when he was 
joined in holy wedlock to Miss Lois 
Winkler at Springfield, Ohio. Pastor 
Valbracht was ordained at the meeting 
of the Ohio Synod May 20. He is serv- 
ing Messiah Church in Point Place, a 
suburb of Toledo. Mr. and Mrs. Val- 
bracht have the best wishes of a host 
of friends. 


A New Church Building 

has been planned by Reformation Con- 
gregation. The erection of the building 
will begin as soon as sufficient funds 
are in hand to justify the project. The 
church will be located in the heart of 
a fine residential section of Toledo and 
should prosper with an adequate house 
of worship. 


Guest of a Nonagenarian 

was the honor of the writer of Toledo 
Blades on Sunday, June 22. The Rev. 
Jonathan A. West, 801 South East Ave- 
nue, Montpelier, Ohio, was born in 
Pennsylvania on October 8, 1851. He 
received his theological education in 
Selinsgrove Missionary Institute and 


By Frank.Lin E. STROBEL 


Jonathan 
A, West, 
Nonagenarian 
Minister 
of the 
U. L. €. A. 


Gettysburg Theological Seminary. He 
was ordained by the Susquehanna 
Synod in 1879 serving his first pastor- 
ate as home missionary in Lacona and 
Caloma, Iowa. He taught mathematics 
and astronomy in Carthage College in 
the years ’82 and 783. Following this 
professorship he served at Lyons Sta- 
tion, Ind.; Loudenville, Ohio; Convoy, 
Ohio; Montpelier, Ohio; Monroeville, 
Ind.; Berrien Springs, Mich.; Corunna, 
Ind.; and closed his pastoral work at 
Montpelier, where he now resides. He 
attends Sunday school and church serv- 
ices regularly in the congregation 
where he served two pastorates. At the 
time of our visit Pastor West was en- 
joying excellent health and was men- 
tally alert. He remembers with joy his 
intimate classmate and noted mission- 
ary, the Rev. David A. Day. Pastor 
West has two sons, one living in Gary, 
Ind., and the other in Lima, Ohio, and 
a married daughter at Fort Wayne, Ind. 


A Testimonial Reception 

was tendered the Rev. George W. 
Miley, D.D., by his Toledo brethren 
Monday evening, June 23, at his home. 
Dr. Miley was elected president of the 
Synod of Ohio at its recent convention 
at Cincinnati. The constitution pro- 
vides that he shall take office August 1. 
His fellow pastors in Toledo presented 
him with a personal desk set and 
pledged to him their loyal support in 
his office. Dr. Miley has served Augs- 
burg Church for seventeen years, and 
it is known as one of the best organized 
for service in the Synod of Ohio. The 
membership has passed the 1,000 mark. 


A Synodical Meeting 
of the Michigan district of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church waS held in St. 
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Mark’s Church of this city June 16 to 
19. The body consists of congregations 
of Michigan and a number from north- 
western Ohio. 


Statistics show that this synod is re- ; 
sponsible for 68,559 persons, the con- ; 


firmed membership being 49,630. The 
Michigan district is the third largest in 
the American Lutheran Church. Two 
new congregations were received into 
synodical membership. 
have been called into military training 
camps during the year. 


Two pastors 


¥ 


Two pastors | 


were called to their eternal reward. One — 


hundred fifty-nine pastors and dele- 


gates were in attendance. The total 
contributions of the district during the 
past year was $889,504. A gain of 
$28,460 was registered in gifts for 
beneficence. 


From a paper, “How Can We Develop 


a Deeper Consciousness of the Sanc- 


tity of Marriage?” by the Rev. Peter | 


Kluepfel;\D.D., we clip some quota- 
tions. “Sanctity can be rightly applied 
to such marriages only where both 
husband and wife are true believers. 
Members of our congregations should 
be instructed in the truths of the Bible 
which pertain to marriage. Under such 


eel ae 


instruction God’s children will become ~ 


conscious of the sanctity of marriage, 


and they will lead a chaste and decent — 


life in word and deed, and each love 


and honor his spouse. I do not deny | 


that marriages entered into by un- 


believers may be happy and successful, — 
and that in the homes of such civil 


righteousness may be found. But I do 


George W. Miley, D.D., 
President of the Ohio Synod 


maintain that it would be highly im- 
proper to speak of ‘sanctity’ regarding 
such marriages and homes.” Among 
such factors as tend to destroy the 
sanctity of marriage he listed adultery, 
fornication, polygamy, concubinage, the 
teaching of evolution, birth control, 
and divorce. 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


* Means Outstanding for Family. 
{ Means Outstanding for Mature Audience. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Billy the Kid 
(MGM) 
Brian Donlevy 
Ian Hunter 
C. P. Martin 
Robert Taylor 


Western. Partly historical 
account of final exploits of 
notorious outlaw, culminat- 
ing in his death. 


Technicolor scenes of desert are 
beautifully photographed. Legend of 
Robin Hood bandit has been roman- 
ticized, with law upheld but with 
hero softened, treated with sympathy. 
Interesting, but ethically confused. 
M, Y 


Caught in the 
Draft (Par.) 
Eddie Bracken 
Bob Hope 
D. Lamour 
L. Overman 


Farce. Gun-shy movie star, 
in love with colonel’s 
daughter, finds self in army 
despite efforts at ruse. 
Blunders, but becomes 
hero. 


Another in horde of comedies making 
training camp life just a field day for 
wisecracks. This one strains hard for 
most of its laughs. Adolescent humor. 

Ye 


Man Hunt (Fox) 


Joan Bennett 
J. Carradine 
W. Pidgeon 

Geo. Sanders 


Melodrama. Before the war, 
British big-game hunter 
stalks Hitler for a lark, is 
seized, tortured in effort to 
implicate his - government. 
Escapes, is trailed by Ges- 
tapo in weird chase through 
England. 


First part handled to bring out utmost 
in suspense, but final scenes tax 
credulity and are thus unconvincing. 
Familiar pattern of unmitigated Nazi 
horror makes it grim, harrowing. M 


Moon Over Miami 


(Fox) 

Don Ameche 

Betty Grable 

R. Cummings 
C. Greenwood 


They Dare Not 
Love (Col.) 
George Brent 
Paul Lukas 
Martha Scott 


Remake in tech- 
nicolor of “Three Blind 
Mice,” with girls staking 
small inheritance on 
splurge in Miami to snare 
wealthy husbands. 


Musical. 


Fantastic settings among palms and 
night clubs. Tunes pleasant, but un- 
real atmosphere, overemphasis on 
drinking and luxury, approval of un- 
ethical yet successful schemes render 
film undesirable. 


Melodrama, Austrian prince 
flees Nazi coup, lives in 
ease until love for fellow 
exile leads him to offer 
self as hostage for other 
victims. 


Perhaps in part, because royal exiles 
no longer excite sympathy, story 
never quite comes alive. Final se- 
quences, with extreme cruelty of 
Germans, seem mere devices to in- 
spire hate. Uninspiring. 


Wagons Roll at 
Night (War.) 
Eddie Albert 
H. Bogart 
Joan Leslie 


Melodrama. Carnival own- 
er plots to have maddened 
lion attack naive young 
tamer who dares to seek 
hand of his convent-bred 
sister. 


Some good performances, but because 
owner gains sympathy despite fact 
that he is morally inconsistent and his 
scheme horrible, whole becomes un- 
palatable. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: The Adventures of Chico, Andy Hardy’s Private Secretary, 
Fantasia, The Great Commandment, The Great Dictator, Men of Boys’ Town, 
Power and the Land, Sunny, There’s Magic in Music. 

For Mature Audience: Adam Had Four Sons, Blackout, Blood and Sand, 
Cheers for Miss Bishop, Citizen Kane, The Devil and Miss Jones, The Fight for 
Life, A Girl, a Guy and a Gob, Girl in the News, Meet John Doe, Missing Ten 
Days, Night Train, Penny Serenade, So Ends Our Night. 


The Laymen’s Group heard Pres- 
ident Yochum on the subject, “Ob- 
stacles to Lutheran Unity.” He listed 
some of these obstacles as historical, 
linguistic, nationalistic, undue group 
loyalty, personal prejudices, attitudes 
toward doctrine and practice, indiffer- 
ence, and impatience. The lay dele- 
gates present expressed a fervent de- 
sire to overcome these obstacles and 


the president suggested that this can 


it 


be accomplished by earnest prayer, 
honest self-examination, cordial ap- 
proach, increasing co-operation, sen- 
sible attitudes, and sound action. 
Judge Graven in his address on “The 
Church, the Child, and Crime,” empha- 
sized the fact that 98 per cent of juve- 
nile offenders come from homes with 
no church connection. The state has no 
substitute for Christian homes and 
Christian parents. The speaker pointed 
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out that of the 14,000,000 petty crimes 
committed in this country every year, 
one-half are committed by those under 
twenty-one. Twenty-four per cent of 
the lawbreakers are under the age of 
twenty-one. We need more crime pre- 
vention in the high chair than in the 
electric chair. We need more and bet- 
ter babies rather than more and better 
battleships, he concluded. 

Among the resolutions we find this 
as one of the last adopted by the synod 
in session: “We, the pastors and lay 
delegates of the Michigan District of 
the American Lutheran Church, in 
convention assembled at Toledo, Ohio, 
June 16 to 19, 1941, representing 68,559 
persons living in Michigan and north- 
western Ohio, are firmly convinced that 
our beloved country should remain out 
of the present foreign war. In accord- 
ance with the privileges which are ours 
as citizens of the United States, we 
hereby desire to make this conviction 
known to you, our president. May God 
give you courage to carry out your 
solemn and sacred pledge to keep us 
out of foreign wars.” 


Vacation Bible Schools 

received unusual attention this year in 
Toledo churches. This educational or- 
ganization is receiving more attention 
every year. It is one of the features 
that has aided in giving an increase of 
Sunday school enrollment of over 70 
per cent in Lutheran schools in seven- 
teen years, whereas the enrollment of 
the other evangelical schools was only 
thirty per cent in the same period of 
time. 


GREAT-GRANDSON ORDAINED 


Grace Cuurcu, Wyndmoor, Pa., had 
the privilege on Monday, June 23, of 
participating in the ordination of the 
first son of the congregation to enter 
the ministry. While Mr. George W. 
Forell had belonged to this congrega- 
tion only two years, he had made many 
good friends who were happy for the 
opportunity to attend his ordination. 

He was born in Breslau, Silesia, the 
fourth generation of Lutheran pastors. 
His father was pastor at Michelsdorf, 
his grandfather at Landeshut, and his 
great-grandfather at Bunzlau in 
Silesia. When his family moved to 
Vienna, he was educated in the Bun- 
desgymnasium and the University of 
Vienna. In January 1939 he entered 
the Philadelphia Seminary. 

He was graduated May 15, 1941, and 
received a call to the Woodbury- 
Wenonah, N. J., parish, but too late for 
his ordination at the meeting of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. The 
congregation appreciated having Dr. 
E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Min- 
isterium, conduct this important serv- 
ice in Grace Church. 
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Comihasber Vee 


A WORD TO WORKERS’ WIVES AND CHURCH NEWS 


A tip from one of the top-notch in- 
dustrial engineers of the country, Col. 
C. P. Wood of New York City, to the 
Chamber of Commerce of Omaha may 
well be applied by congregations as 
well. Speaking concerning the inflow 
of executives from Baltimore to 
Omaha’s new Martin bomber plant, 
Colonel Wood said, “See to it that the 
wives of the employees are happy. 
More executives are lost because of 
unhappy wives than any other thing.” 
Congregations would do well to re- 
member that bit of advice. 

While Omaha is building a bomber 
plant, Kountze Memorial Church, 
Walter H. Traub, D.D., pastor, plans to 
“go ahead with the work of the Lord.” 
The approval for the letting of con- 
tracts and the erection of a new 
$100,000 addition to the church re- 
ceived the unanimous approval of the 
congregation at a special meeting held 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW'S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 


Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 10:00 A. M. 
THE SERVICE 11:15 A.M. 
VESPERS 


New Ventilating System 


Christian Greeting Cards 


for re-sale or personal use. Christmas Cards. Also 
eards for all occasions. Birthday, Congratulations, 
Good Cheer, Get Well, and Sympathy folders. 
True Christian sentiments. Each exquisite card has 
some distinctive touch which gives it instant ap- 
peal. There should be a BIG demand in your com- 
munity for these cards. Rock-bottom prices insure 
our agents large all-year-round profits. Write TO- 
DAY for complete information. 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Dept. 18 Box 522 Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARION 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of Vir- 
ginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre-library, Pre- 
/ nursing, Pre-journal- 
ism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business Edu- 
cation, Home _ Economics, Music, Speech, 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere of 
Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $435.00 to 
$485.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. Rhyne, 
Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


By A.trrep O. FRANK 


June 3. Ground-breaking ceremonies 
were scheduled for June 22. 

The proposed structure, with a front- 
age of 140 feet, will be two stories high. 
It will be built of stone, in Gothic style 
to match the present edifice. The 
ground floor will have a large as- 
sembly room and classrooms for the 
primary department. This assembly 
room, with a seating capacity of 600, 
will also be used for social purposes, 
with a stage and dressing rooms neces- 
sary for dramatics. Also on the first 
floor will be a fully equipped modern 
kitchen and other conveniences for 
members of the congregation. On the 
main floor, the twenty classrooms, 
seating twenty-five to seventy-five stu- 
dents, will be wired for loud speakers 
over which officers and others may 
speak to the whole school at once. 
Church offices, private studies for three 
pastors, an office for the deaconess and 
church secretary, and a reception room 
will also be on the main floor. 

“Go ahead with the work of the 
Lord,” is the advance slogan of the 
committee of laymen who have planned 
the addition. The committee consists of 
the following members: P. H. Palm- 
quist, C. E. Weinhart, solicitation; 
G. E. Miller, auditing; C. A. Falk, 
financing; Poland F. Wellman, pub- 
licity; and O. W. Artlund, construction 
work; with T. L. Frank as general 
chairman. 

Several homes now used by the 
school are being torn down to make 
room for the new addition which is 
expected to be completed by winter. 

“The unanimous approval to proceed 
was but an indication of the harmony 
within the congregation and of the de- 
sire to carry on effectively the work 
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of the Lord in this community,” stated — 


Dr. Traub. 


Resignations 

Pastor Louis de Freese, First Church, 
South Sioux City, has resigned, ef- 
fective July 1, to accept the call to Re- 
deemer Church of Houston, Texas. 


The Rev. Ernest Haugse, Wolbach, | 


has accepted a call to South Sioux City 
and left the Wolbach charge July 1. 


The Rev. Clarence Alexander, 
Scribner, has resigned, to become ef- 
fective September 1, to accept a call to 
the Hillsdale, Mich., congregation. 

With the vacancies now existing, 
Nebraska will part with these two men 
with reluctance. 


Anniversaries 
Grace Church, Gurley, the Rev. John 


S. Rhine pastor, observed the twenty- — 


fifth anniversary of the congregation 
June 15, when Dr. William Kahse and 
his Sydney congregation were guests 
of the Gurley congregation at the 11.00 
o’clock service. Following the basket 
dinner, F. C. Wiegman, D.D., pres- 
ident of Midland College, spoke to the 
group. 

Pastor Rhine was awarded one of 
the three scholarships of the Board of 
American Missions to attend the Rural 
Leaders’ School at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, IIl., June 16-July 18. 
We congratulate him on this recogni- 
tion. 

The Gurley congregation recently 
purchased a seven-room parsonage. 


Zion Church, Benedict, the Rev. 
Ernest C. Mortensen pastor, observed 
the sixtieth anniversary of the congre- 
gation with special services June 22. 
The president of synod, J. C. Hershey, 
D.D., was the speaker of the day. Pas- 
tor Mortensen has served this congre- 
gation for over fifteen years and is 
carrying on with his faithful people in 
joyous service. 
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Kountze Memorial Church, Omaha, host congregation to the United Lutheran 


Church Convention ldst October and the new $100,000 addition (left) 
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Life Service Rally 

Christ Church, Davenport, was host 
to the district Luther League Life 
Service Rally in May, with the Rev. 
Henry Dumler, pastor, leading the de- 
votions. The speakers were the Rev. 
H. J. Diekhoff of Ohiowa, and the Rev. 
John B. Rupley, Sr., of Grand Island. 
In spite of the heavy downpour of rain 
that day, the attendance was good, with 
ninety-eight leaders from six leagues 
represented. 


St. Pauls, Wayne, the Rev. G. 
Gieschen pastor, held a Life Service 
Rally in May with A. O. Frank, D.D., 
of Fremont as the speaker. 


First Church (Benson), Omaha, the 
Rey. Carl Berhenke pastor, believes in 
a growing Sunday school. The record 
attendance of 256 which stood for some 
time was shattered several times re- 
cently. Now the record is the average, 
with the record going up to almost 300. 
With vacation Bible school and acces- 
sions of forty-four over Easter, this 
congregation in the suburbs is growing. 


Special sale of buttons for the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council has received 
an enthusiastic response in many of 
the congregations. Pastors report ready 
sale of the buttons for this cause. 


August will mark the time for two 
training schools. The Midland As- 
_ sembly for Church Workers, to be held 
in Fremont August 3-8, is the first, 
while the Luther League Camp and 
convention August 10-15 promises to 
be another week of leadership training 
for Nebraska’s youth which will bear 
fruits in the many congregations send- 
ing delegates. 


Nebraska, green and growing under 


the impetus of good rains, is looking up. 


again to happier days. With better 
crop conditions the church work in this 
rural section should take on new life 
as well. Good church work is done by 
happy people. 


Cornerstone of New 


Church Laid 


Brooklyn, N. Y. St. Paul’s Church, 
the Rev. Harold W. Sticht pastor, en- 
gaged in a notable service on Sunday, 
June 22, when the cornerstone was laid 
and the building operation resumed for 
the erection of a $60,000 church. The 
basement of the structure has been in 
use for some time. It is expected that 
the church can be consecrated in late 
October. 

Among notable persons participating 
in the cornerstone laying was Supreme 
Court Justice William R. Wilson. He 
connected directly together the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the 
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church, saying: “As long as the church 
lives and speaks, as long as the church 
lives in the hearts and minds of men, 
America will be the land of the free.” 

The Rev. Dr. J. Henry Carpenter, 
executive secretary of the Brooklyn 
Church and Mission Federation, pointed 
to the error of nations and individuals 
in the world who are trying to elim- 
inate the church. Said he: “In the end 
the only way we shall attain peace and 
have the world we all desire will be 
through establishing the principles of 
love, brotherhood, and justice—the 
foundation principles of the church.” 

The Rev. Werner Jentsch, president 
of the Long Island Conference of the 
U. L. C. A.’s Synod of New York, 
brought greetings. Chaplain James N. 
Frank of Fort Wadsworth offered the 
prayer. It was a notable occasion as 
well as one that promises the attractive 
and convenient facilities for worship 
which the congregation hopes to enjoy 
within the next half year. 


Personal 


The Rev. P. E. Baisler, resident .in 
Seattle, Wash., and a retired pastor of 
the Pacific Synod since 1936, has not 
permitted ministerial work to lapse en- 
tirely. In addition to responding to re- 
quests of brother ministers for a sup- 
ply pastor, he teaches a men’s Bible 
class in Central Lutheran Church, 
Seattle, and is active in Brotherhood 
work. 

Prior to his retirement he was field 
missionary for the Pacific Synod and 
organized congregations along the West 
Coast, among them one at Juneau, 
Alaska. Pastor Baisler became an in- 
surance salesman following his retire- 
ment and has a distinguished record 
in that field of endeavor. 


Holy Trinity Church, Bethlehem, Pa., 
the Rev. Benjamin Lotz pastor, is dis- 
tinguished by the unusually long ser- 
vice of its organist, Mr. I. H. Barthol- 
omew. The thirty-eighth anniversary 
of the occupancy of this position was 
celebrated recently in the form of a 
choir forum, at which music and a din- 
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275 Lutheran Children 


Sickly, cardiac and undernourished, in New 
York City, will have their only chance at 
health and vacation happiness in God’s out- 
of-doors this Summer at Camp Wilbur Herr- 
lich, Towners, N. Y. 


—If good friends and Sunday schools will 


help with their gifts. Before taking your own 
porate send your “fresh-air contribution” 
= 
THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 
105 East 22nd St., N. Y. C. 


$14.00 one child two weeks. $7.00 one week. 
$1.00 a day. The need is great—mail it today. 


Christ 
Lutheran Church 


Charles and Hill Streets 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


“The Church You Can't Forget’’ 


Sunday Services 


Bible School, 9.45 A. M. 
Morning Worship, 8.30 and 11 A. M. 
(During July and August) 


JOHN L. DEATON, D.D., Pastor 


L. M. ZIMMERMAN, D.D., LL.D. 
Pastor Emeritus 


RODGER M. SINGER, B.D. 
Assistant Pastor 


A Cordial Welcome to All 


WHEN IN 


MILWAUKEE 


COME TO 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. Take 
Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or Clybourn 
Street cars west to Nineteenth Street. 


ner were the features. The Rev. John 
Hassler of Reading, Pa., a former bari- 
tone soloist of Holy Trinity, was one 
of the after dinner speakers. A hymn, 
“Holy Trinity,” was composed by Mr. 
Bartholomew and dedicated to’ the 
church. 


The Rev. Earl J. Johnson, pastor of 
Epiphany Church, Minneapolis, has ac- 
cepted a call to an army chaplaincy. 
His call became effective June 4. 


Tue fifth anniversary of the pastorate 
of the Rev. Paul E. Keyser at the First 
Church, Ridgway, Pa., was observed at 
the morning service June 1. 

There has been a steady growth in 
membership; internal organization im- 
proved the effectiveness of group activ- 
ity and service; the Sunday school has 
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been departmentalized, and graded 
worship and student leadership intro- 
duced; $27,000 has been given for local 
support and $7,000 to beneficence; the 
synodical apportionment has been paid 
in full for three years; the debt on the 
parsonage has been wiped out, and a 
parish house fund has been started. 
The church plant and parsonage are in 
excellent condition, and with its fine 
location in a residential section of the 
city the congregation can take an active 
part in community projects. There are 
628 confirmed members. 


Ursinus College at the recent com- 
mencement conferred the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity upon the 
Rev. Abraham Bertolette Markley, 
who was graudated from Ursinus in the 
class of 1876. Dr. Markley is a grad- 
uate of the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary of Philadelphia, Pa., and holds 
an S.T.M. from the Lutheran Seminary 
of Chicago. After serving parishes in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, Dr. Markley in 
retirement moved back to his old home, 
Collegeville, Pa. 


Dr. Davy Provides 


Prayer for Graduates 


The Rev. David A. Davy, D.D., for 
many years superintendent of inner 
mission work in Chicago, Ill., now a 
resident in St. Johnsville, N. Y., was 


- BETTER . 


VACATION: 
LOWER. Cost! 


Enjoy cooler sum 
#@ mer days bythe sea. 
Luzury, comfort and 
fun unlimited. 250 
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requested by the high school of his 
community to provide a prayer suitable 
for the graduation exercises of the high 
school. He considered the occasion one 
of sufficient seriousness to justify ad- 
vanced preparation of his address to 
the throne of grace. He began with a 
striking recognition of the place of God 
in human lives, as follows: 

God of All: — 

Who hast created this world one vast 
neighborhood School of Life, and all the 
people pupils therein; 

Who hast encompassed this, Thy School 
of Character, with the inspiration of suns 
and stars and the illimitable reaches of Thy 
created Universe; 

Who hast completely equipped it with 
all that would contribute to man’s highest 
material and spiritual realizations; 

Who hast endowed man, created in 
Thine own image, with volition and abil- 
ities and potentialities for the fulfillment 
of Thy perfect program for the develop- 
ment of God-like character: 


He closed with the petition that 
graduates from our schools might be 
endued by the Holy Spirit to under- 
stand the responsibilities and privileges 
of the higher grace in the world-wide 
school of life and character. He in- 
cluded in his prayer faithful teachers 
and trustees, parents and pastors. 


Congregations 


Hollywood, Calif. The Hollywood 
Church observed the twentieth anni- 
versary of its founding May 7 and 11. 

May 7 the charter members were 
honored at a banquet in the social 
rooms of the church with Dr. Henry J. 
Pflum of Buffalo, N. Y., as the main 
speaker. Other speakers were Mr. 
E. A. Morrison, a charter member and 
chairman of the Finance Committee, 
who reviewed the progress made dur- 
ing these years; and Dr. John E. Buck- 
ley, a well-known citizen of Holly- 
wood. Of the fifty-nine original char- 
ter members twenty are still active. 

May 11, Dr. Henry J. Pflum was the 
guest preacher and Dr. William H. 
Derr, president of the California Synod, 
brought the official greetings of the 
Church. Dr. Derr was president of the 
synod when the congregation was or- 
ganized. 

As a fitting observance twenty per- 
sons had made application to be re- 
ceived into membership. Drs. C. W. 
Maggart and C. E. Englehard, pastor- 
members, participated in the service. 

In connection with these festivities 
the church and youth hall were painted 
and other improvements made at a cost 
of $800. 

The official records reveal that more 
than 1,600 adults have stood at the 
altar and confessed Christ, 603 infants 
have been baptized, 400 couples have 
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exchanged marriage vows and nearly 
400 funerals have been conducted; four 
sons have entered the ministry and two 
are now preparing; $280,311.97 have 
passed through the treasury of the 
church; $32,078.09 has been contributed 
to benevolence. 

Dr. J. George Dorn has been pastor 
of the church for almost fifteen years. 


Minneapolis, Minn. An unusual bit 
of news found in the “Synodical Bul- 
letin” of the Synod of the Northwest 
is the following: 

“The Ushers’ Club of Luther Memo- 
rial Church, Madison, Wis., meets reg- 
ularly for the improvement of its ef- 
ficiency. It is now studying first aid 
under a Red Cross instructor, and plans 
that every usher will attain a certificate 
of recognition from that organization 
as qualified to meet the emergencies 
that occasionally arise among crowds.” 


Newville;Pa. St. Paul’s Church, the 
Rev. Robert C. Benner pastor, ded- 
icated a lectern Bible Sunday, June 29, 
a gift from Mr. and Mrs. H. Warren 
Welch. May 5 the organ debt was re- 
duced $550, and all other bills are paid 
to date. June 22 a safe was given to 
the church by Mrs. E, E. Kough. 


THERE is evidence of growth in our 
United Lutheran Church in Harrison 
County, Iowa. Two United Lutheran 
churches are among the newer congre- 
gations. 

St. John’s, Persia, was organized Feb- 
ruary 22, 1941. They have purchased a 
former bank building and are fitting it 
as their house of worship. The Rev. 
Heinz G. Ritzen is pastor of the con- 
gregation. 

St. Paul’s Church, Missouri Valley, 
of which the Rev. Lightner A. Swan is 
pastor, was organized July 1921. At 
first services were held Sunday after- 
noons in the Methodist church and later 
were conducted in the Legion Hall. A 
few years later the basement of the 
present building was constructed, and 
in 1935 the church was completed. This 
is a thriving congregation. 


Mr. Swan is also pastor of St. John’s 


Church at Dunlap, which was organized 
about fifty years ago as a German 
church but later adopted the use of 
English at all its services. 


Sacramento, Calif. Tue LuTHERAN 
has received and read with interest the 
June number of the parish paper of St. 
John’s Church, of which the well- 
chosen title is “St. John’s Spokesman.” 
The number consists of six pages and 
thereby accommodates a series of news 
items that indicate excellent activity 
and organization in the congregation. 
The Sunday school, the Dorcas So- 
ciety, the Ladies’ Aid, the Men’s 
Forum, the Intermediate League, and 
the Senior League are mentioned and 
their work described. 


July 16, 1941 


Among the news items is a list of 
thirty-six new members who have 
united with the congregation during 
the past year and whom the “Spokes- 
man” presents to their fellow parishion- 
ers. 


St. Paul, Minn. The Rev. Charles L. 
Grant, in a letter to THz LUTHERAN un- 
der date of June 19, has announced that 
during the year ending April 30, 1941, 
2,395 different persons communed at 
the altar of Faith Church. 

‘Faith Church was organized in 1914. 
In the 1940 Minutes of the Synod of 
the Northwest, to which it belongs, the 
parochial report for this congregation 
reads: “Baptized members, 2,406; con- 
firmed, 1,024; communing, 1,376; non- 
member adherents, 1,250.” Obviously 
the ministration of the sacrament of 
the altar extends far beyond those who 
have an enrolled and communing con- 
nection with the congregation. 

Dr. Grant has been the pastor of 
‘Faith Church since its beginning. The 
Rev. Theodore Foreid is the assistant 
pastor. 


OBITUARY 
Franklin Kline Fretz, Ph.D., D.D. 


pastor of St. John’s Church, Easton, Pa., for the 
past twenty-nine years, one of the most widely 
known and most highly respected clergymen in 
the United Lutheran Church in America, died 
at his home, 330 Ferry Street, June 25. Although 
not in the best of health for the last several 
pent: his final illness extended over but a few 
ays. 

Dr. Fretz was a son of the late Henry L. and 
Wilhelmina (nee Kline) Fretz, born at Line 
Lexington, Bucks County, Pa., April 6, 1876. 
He prepared for college entrance at the North 
Wales Academy, after which Muhlenberg Col- 
lege conferred upon him the highest honors of 
the class of 1897. Upon completing the theo- 
logical course in the seminary at Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, he was ordained in 1900 to as- 
sume the pastorate of St. John’s Church, 
Quakertown, Pa. 

From 1905 to 1912, Dr. Fretz was associate 
pastor in St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia, his 
senior being Dr. Samuel Laird. At the same 
time he studied anthropology and sociology in 


the University of Pennsylvania, receiving the 


degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1911. 

His reputation as a Christian educator and 
Christian sociologist is evidenced as professor 
of ethics and the social sciences, psychology and 
sociology in due turn at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, and later at Lafayette College, 
Easton. 

In 1912, Dr. Fretz was called to the pastorate 
of the large and historic St. John’s Church, 
Easton, which last year commemorated the two 
hundredth anniversary of. its. founding.’ with 
elaborate services. It was here that he rendered 
his greatest life service as faithful pastor, able 
preacher, and community leader. He was the 
author of The Furnished Room Problem and 
The Family and at the time of his death was 
completing another volume on sociology. 

In the United Lutheran Church, he was vice- 
resident of the Board of Education and a 
ormer member of the Board of Inner Missions 
and the Committee on Moral and Social Wel- 
fare. In his synod, the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, he was a former trustee of Muhlen- 
berg College, which institution honored him 
with the Doctor of Divinity degree in 1921. 
At the recent convention of his synod he was 
again elected to membership in the Board of 
Directors of the Theological Seminary in Phila- 
delphia. In the Allentown Conference, his 
counsel and leadership were frequently sought, 
and he acceptably filled the office of president 
for several years. 

He leaves his wife, Cora (nee Weikel), whom 
he married in 1900; a daughter, Barbara Cathe- 
rine, wife of Donald Kempton, Kew Gardens, 
L. I.; also six sisters and brothers, of Mt. Pocono 
and Ambler, Pa. d 

The Rev. Wilson Ernst, assistant pastor of St. 
John’s Church, and the Rev. Howard R. Gold, 
D.D., president of the Board of Education of 
the U. L. C. A., conducted the burial service. 
The Rev. Dr. Ernst P. Pfatteicher, president of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. 

' Walter C. G. Veit, president of the Allentown 


Conference, paid fitting tribute to the life and 
work of this noble man of God. Members of 
the church council served as pallbearers. Burial 
was made in the Easton Cemetery. 
A. S. Deibert, 
For the Com. on Memoirs, Min. of Pa. 


Abraham Brower Bunn Van Ormer 


beloved pastor and teacher, died at his home 
in Huntingdon, Pa., from a stroke of apoplexy 
June 25, at the age of seventy-one years, seven 
months and nine days, and after ill health had 
compelled retirement several years ago from 
an unusually busy career. 

His career began at the age of sixteen, when 
he taught a public school near Schellsburg, and 
after he had attended the Schellsburg Aca- 
demy and the Millersville Normal School. Later 
he attended New York University, New York 
City, which granted him the degree of Doc- 
tor of Pedagogy. He was graduated from 
Gettysburg College in 1898 and from Gettys- 
burg Theological Seminary in 1901. Subse- 
quently he carried advance studies at Colum- 
bia University, Clark University, and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity was granted to him by 
Susquehanna University in 1928 and by Get- 
tysburg College in 1936. 

He was ordained by the East Pennsylvania 
Synod in 1901 and served the following pas- 
torates in Pennsylvania: Norwood, 1901-1909; 
Shippensburg, 1909-1914; Second MLwutheran, 
eras 1914-1918; Marklesburg-Saxton, 1918- 

During his entire career he continued his 
teaching interests, serving as tutor at Gettys- 
burg Academy during his college and seminary 
days, as professor at Ursinus College, College- 
ville, Pa., 1907-1909, and at Irving College, 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., from 1913-1915. In 1917 he 
became professor of philosophy and education 
at Juniata College and a year later resigned 
his pastorate at Altoona to take up residence 
at Huntingdon, from which point he also served 
as pastor of the near-by Marklesburg-Saxon 
Charge. 

Dr. Van Ormer was constantly in demand as 
a lecturer at teacher institutes, Chautauqua cir- 
cuits and denominational gatherings. He was 
greatly interested in young people and served 
twenty-one years as a scoutmaster. For this 
work the Juniata Valley Boy Scout Council 
awarded him the emblem of the Silver Beaver 
in recognition of outstanding Boy Scout work. 

“Studies in Religious Nurture,” published in 
1908, and a book of sermons for children, 
“Ministering to Boys and Girls,’ 1933, were 
volumes from his pen. He wrote a series of 
texts and teachers’ manuals for a four-year 
course for intermediates in the church school. 
He also wrote articles for educational and re- 
ligious magazines. He held membership in a 
number of educational and scientific associa- 
tions. 

In 1900 Dr. Van Ormer married Harriette 
Baldwin Morehouse. He is survived by his wife 
and one child, Edward B. Van Ormer, assistant 
professor of psychology at Pennsylvania State 
College, and two grandchildren, David and 
Alice Van Ormer. 

Probably the outstanding quality among many 
fine character qualities was his idealism. His 
teaching and preaching were not only given 
to the ideal, but he personally exemplified in 
such an admirable way the idealism he set 
forth. A forceful preacher, an inspiring teacher, 
a generous supporter of every good cause, a 
courteous and thoughtful Christian gentleman, 
a man of great moral worth and _ spiritual 
depth, of true faith and splendid sincerity, 
he lived in helpfulness to everybody whose 
life he touched. 

Funeral services were conducted in the 
Juniata College Church, with his pastor, Ed- 
mund L. Manges, D.D., in charge, and with 
the president of Juniata College, Dr. C. C. 
Ellis, and_ the president of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod, M. R. Hamsher, D.D., assist- 
ing. The body was interred in the mausoleum 
in the Huntingdon Cemetery. E. L. Manges. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Resolutions Presented by the Lutheran Pastoral 
Association of Easton, Phillipsburg and Vicin- 
ity, Upon the Death of the Rev. Dr. Franklin 
K,. Fretz. 

Whereas, it has pleased God, in His infinite 
wisdom, to call from the Church Militant to 
the Church Triumphant the Rev. Franklin K. 
Fretz, Ph.D., D.D., for twenty-nine years the 
beloved pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
in Easton, Pa., and 

Whereas, Dr. Fretz was a man of rare tal- 
ents, of kind and friendly personality, beloved 
by the people of the community, and 

Whereas, in his widely varied activities as 
preacher, educator, author, lecturer, and leader 
in community life, he exercised a profound in- 
fluence upon the spiritual and civic life of the 
community, and 

Whereas, his friendly helpfulness and wise 
counsel will be sorely missed in the Lutheran 
Pastoral Association, therefore be it 

Resolved, that while we sorrow deeply, we 
bow in submission to the Divine Wisdom; that 
we extend our sincere sympathy to the family, 
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and pray that God may comfort them with the 
fullness of His grace. And be it further 
Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the family, a copy be included in the 
minutes of the Pastoral Association, and copies 
be sent to THe LurHeran and the local press. 
David S. Hafer, 
Samuel E. Kidd, 
Paul B. Wolper, 
Committee. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Nebraska Synod will be 
held in conjunction with the Midland Assembly 
for Church Workers, Fremont, Nebr., August 
3-8 inclusive. 

The faculty will consist of Miss Nona Diehl, 
Miss Lilith Schwab, Mrs. G. Keller Rubrecht, 
the Rev. Arthur H. Getz, Alfred O. Frank, 
D.D. The Rev. E. A. Piper will lead the devo- 
tions. Miss Amanda Jorn and the Rev. W. H. 
Saas will again have charge of the Junior and 
Youth Assemblies respectively. 

Mrs. L. A. Hornburg. 


LUTHER LEAGUE CONVENTION 


The Luther League of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and the Adjacent States will hold 
its second annual convention, July 23 to 25 in- 
clusive, in Christ Church, Hazleton, Pa., Frank- 
lin T. Esterly, D.D., pastor. 

The convention will open Wednesday, 1.30 
P. M., Eastern Standard Time. The theme will 
be “The Abiding Christ—in the Heart, in the 
Home, in the Church.” A candlelight Installa- 
tion Service will mark the close of the conven- 
tion Friday evening. 

Francis K. Kline, Publicity Chairman. 
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This is one of the 52 different illustrated 
Stewardship Messages printed on the 
reverse side of weekly offering 
envelopes. Supplied on RE- 
QUEST without addi- 
tional charge. 


THE PRESENCE. Over the desk of Dr. F. 
H. Knubel, president of our Church, hangs a 
copy of Barthwvicls painting, “The Presence.” 

It portrays Christ standing unseen behind a 
worshipping congregation. Certainly one mess- 
age of that picture and of our Advent celebra- ! 
tion is that Christ is always coming tous. -Re-¢“ ox 
membering this, congregations will sing, pray and give as in His 
Presence; preachers will speak, knowing He is listening; we all 
will practice the presence of Christ as we work. (48) 
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STEWARDSHIP MESSAGE ENVELOPES 


What Are They? United Lutheran Stewardship Message 
Envelopes are the usual sets of weekly offering or collection 
envelopes, double or single pocket, “Printed to order,” or 


“Standard Form.” 


WITH THIS IMPORTANT ADDITION 


On the back of each envelope is printed a United Lu- 
theran Stewardship Message, a different one for each 


Sunday of the year. Each message is illustrated. 


Our Purpose. These Messages have been prepared to 
serve as a sound, economical and effective method of year- 
round stewardship cultivation reaching every member, of 
every church, evegy week. The envelopes cost no more than 
ordinary envelopes and require no change in your envelope 


system. 


OUR ULTIMATE GOAL 


Our ultimate goal in church finance is a consecrated offer- | 
ing by every member, motivated by a sincere acceptance 
of the principle of Christian Stewardship. 

No other financial program, no amount of appeals or 
drives will produce an equal amount of money, or can be 
considered a sound solution of the church’s financial prob: 
lem. Stewardship Giving is the only acceptable and sound 
method of church finance and in the long run is the only 
successful method. | 

The education and training, necessary to achieve the ac- 
ceptance of the stewardship principle, cannot be done in a - 
day, a month, or a year. Stewardship Education must be a 


continuous process. 


United Lutheran Stewardship Message Envelopes are a sound, effective means of stewardship cultivation, foster- 


ing the acceptance and practice of the principles of stewardship by every member, that will inevitably make available to 


your church greater resources of money and personal service. (Detailed Information and Samples on request. ) 
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